

















































American Agriculturist 


« FARM * MARKETS * GARDEN « HOME « 


“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington.. 


Volume 58 For Week Ending December 5, 1896 No. 23 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1897 selling farm products and buying farm supplies. Our crop 
eee es investigations and market reports not only cover all the 

Some of the Good Things in Store for Its Subscribers During great staples, but important and minor money crops are fully 

the Coming Year of American Agriculturist treated in our great departments of Commercial Agricul- 
Se ture and The Latest Markets, while special departments 

As an Authority Upon Every Department of Agriculture it will are devoted to the business aspects of tobacco, hops, broom 
maintain the reputation, won by more than fifty years of corn, milk and dairy produce, apples, cranberries, potatoes, 
honest effort, of being the ‘‘old reliable AMERICAN AGRI- onions, and the like. Many thousands of subscribers testi- 
CULTURIST.’’ Every phase of farming wili continue to be fy that its commercial features alone make AMERICAN 
promptly treated, and the best methods and practice given AGRICULTURIST worth to them every month many times 
concerning staple and special crops, general farming, the the subscription price, while similar evidence comes from 
growing of large and small fruits, flowers and plants, gar- the trade at home and abroad. The whole object of this 
dening under glass and truck farming. Breeding, feeding feature is to enable our subscribers to get the best possible 
and care of live stock receives full attention, including money returns for their labor and products. Our organiza- 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Bees, etc. Each of tion of reporters and correspondents for this purpose cov- 
these topics is the subject of special departments during ers every part of America, while our editorial representa- 
the year, the Poultry, Horticultural and Floral departments tives abroad enable us to promptly inform American farm- 
being particularly full. Upon these and all other ers of conditions in foreign markets affecting their inter- 
departments of farm work, information is given at ests, and to keep pace with agricultural development in 
the right time and in language that every farmer the competing countries of the Southern hemisphere, Rus- 
can understand, while the directions are so practical sia and the East. A competent observer has remarked 
that he can make use of them. That’s the vital that in these respects AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S service 
point—to get right down close to and really help the worker ‘*not only eclipses the puny efforts of its contemporaries, 
in every branch of agriculture, horticulture and allied in- but outrivals in actual usefulness any government effort.”’ 
dustry. In this effort, we enlist as contributors the ablest As the Champion of the Farmers’ Interests, the editorial “utter- 
scientists and the most practical experts in every specialty. ances of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, while alert, bold, 

New and Profitable Industries—AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST fearless, untrammeled, are prudent, carefully weighed for 
will give full directions for raising sugar beets, tobacco, wool, justice and breadth, impartial, non-partisan, independent, 
and other produce now imported, and will do its best to even tempered and good natured, imbued with genuine 
establish new manutacturing enterprises to work up these sympathy, inspired by earnest but well-balanced enthu- 
new crops. We mean to continue to do our part in devel- siasm, animated by high and patriotic purpose. With, 
oping the promising sugar industry in the United States, none to serve except our farmers, with no _ interest 
so that American farmers, laborers and capitalists may in any other business enterprise, colony scheme or political 
pocket the $100, 000,000 now annually sent out of the coun- proposition, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST adheres to the 
try for imported sugar. The magnitude of the efforts al- championship of what it conceives to be for the best good 
ready put forth by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST along this of agriculture, and for the welfare of the American people. 
line are everywhere recognized and appreciated, and it is Instead of demagogic ravings or narrow partisanship, 
our purpose to make the most for American farmers out of this magazine seeks to aid farmers to really help 
the work so well begun. For years, alone of the agricul- themselves in solving the complex econemic problems 
tural press in advocating this policy, we shall keep it up that are confronting them. In the changing conditions of 
until American farmers furnish the more than $200, 000, 000 1897 and the closing years of the century, AMERICAN AG- 
of produce now imported that can be grown in the United RICULTURIST will ever be found in the front ranks of agri- 
States. cultural leadership. 

The Business Side of Agriculture. — The pre-eminence of Co-operation and Organization among farmers will continue to be 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for authoritative crop reports, promoted, and progress along this line will be reported. 
market reviews and: price quotations, will be fully sus- The direct and practical aid of experience, suggestion and 
tained. Besides instructions in producing, this journal will timely information will be extended to farmers in their 
continue to give timely and reliable data and advice about efforts to make the most of their opportunities on the 


The New Departure in Rural Life and How We Shall Try to Help It On 


All of us in farm and rural homes feel a longing, not only for better profits and larger material prosperity, but for a higher, 
broader, richer and happier spiritual, social and intellectual life. All of us recognize that powerful forces are at work upon 
society, new aspirations taking form, education advancing, divine meaning is more broadly and charitably interpreted, recreation 
becoming more general, co-operation of labor and capital making the luxuries of yesterday the necessities of to day! We see that 
as the progress of art, science and invention is revolutionizing industry, so is progress in the more ethical relations of life revo- 
lutionizing these means of human happiness, and we are all eager to share in these good things of the higher life of the house- 
hold and of the community. Just how this is being brought about will be told by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in some notable 
articles during the coming year. ‘Social Starvation’’ is the title of one series, in which Rev Dr Washington Gladden, Mr George 
W. Cable, Mr Herbert Myrick, and others equally competent, will deal in a practical and sympathetic way with the social isola- 
tion of rural life and suggest feasible remedies. True stories of How rival church organizations were reconciled and socially 
united in one happy community; How a village library centered and brightened the life of the country town, and the like. Our 
readers will be kept in touch with the movement for a free public library and athenzeum in every rural community (for which 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST hopes to do much), with Mr Cable’s Home Culture Club work (which lends books free of charge and 
maps out courses of reading), and with the various reading circles and other agencies for the amelioration of life in near and 
remote districts. 

Along with this, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S campaign will be prosecuted more vigorously than ever for more frequent 
mails and free delivery, a parcel’s post, lower telephone, telegraph, express, freight and passenger charges. Altogether, it will 
be found that AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is doing its part generously in bringing about the new departure that promises so well 
for farm life in 1897 and the years that will quickly come. 
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farm, at the markets, in public affairs and in legislation. 


Other Popular Features.—The leading events of the week will 
be summarized and interpreted in Our Story of the News, 
Subscribers’ legal questions will be answered free in Talks 
With Our Lawyer. All animal ailments will be prescribed 
for, free to our subscribers, in Our Veterinary Adviser. 
While subscribers’ questions on any topic are invited and 
will be replied to in Our Basket and Question Box. Jot- 
tings from the Farmers, Science in Agriculture, Farming 
in Foreign Lands, Plants and Flowers, and other special 
features of interest net only to the farmer and gardeners 
but to the whole family, will appear occasionaliy or regu- 
larly. 

Household and Literary Departments. 


Literature, Science and Art will be drawn upon copiously to 
add to the interest and variety of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST’S family features. Good nature, brightness, 
warmth, wit, cheerfulness, heartfelt sympathy, helpfulness, 
will characterize this part of the magazine, so that it will 
be eagerly looked for and treasured by every member of 
the tamily. 


A Wonder Story by Thomas A. Edison and George Parsons La- 
throp, eutitled ‘‘In the Deep of Time,’’ begins this month 
and concludes in January. This foreshadows some of the 
electrical and other scientific developments which Mr 
Edison believes are near at hand. 


A Year of Splendid Stories!—A new era in the history of family 
weeklies, with short stories by celebrated authors, includ- 
ing R. D. Blackmore, author of Lorna Doone, Bre. Harte, 
Amelia E. Barr, Anthony Hope, author of The Prisoner 
of Zenda, Hamlin Garland, Marion Dickinson, Albert E. 
Lawrence, James E. Tower, Mary T. Safford, L. R. Meek- 
ins, Florence McCallen, Henry H. Bennett, Frederick B. 
Mott, Imogen Clark, Kate Milner Rabb, Clarence Loomis 
Peaslee, Frank Scott Ballard, Will Templer. 


At Home and Abroad.—Pictures taken especially for our readers, 
in the United States, England, Ireland, Scotland, France, 
and other countries, with brief descriptions, giving 
glimpses of everyday life as it is in both hemispheres, 
Also a delightful character sketch, the Hoosier boy, by 

» Louise Coffin Jones; Days on an old battle field, by Will 
Templer; a true ghost story, or psychological mystery, by 
Jennie E. T. Dowe; Life at Washington, illustrated; ‘‘The 
Busy World’’ reflected in many mirrors, with articles on 
education, music, drawing, painting and the like. Church 
life in New England, the West, England, Scotland, France, 
sympathetically described and illustrated with photographs. 

The Work of the Housewife will continue to receive large at- 
tention, with plenty of Couking Recipes, Money-making at 
Home, the Latest and Most Artistic Fancywork, hand- 
somely illustrated, Kindergarten Principles in the Home, 
The Home Dressmaker, with weekly patterns, animated 
Talk Around the Table, Achievements of American Wom- 
en, notes on woman’s progress, and bints and helps upon 
all domestic questions that subscribers may be pleased to 
ask. Also earnest, heartfelt talks to mothers about the 
best care and treatment of their little ones, and how to 
make the most of their individuality and inclinations. 
The mutual relations of Fathers and Sons, as the children 
grow older, and the questions of education and vocation, 
will be the subject of close talks between fathers and sons 
themselves, and by able studenta of the many problems 
involved in giving the young of both sexes a good start in 
life. 


Fer the Younger Folks.—Ililustrated articles: The Games of 
Schoolboys and Schoolgirls in England and Scotland, by 
Clifton Johnson, illustrated with photographs from life, 
taken by the author. The Story of a Fauarmer’s Boy who 
became a Great Inventor, by Forrest Crissey, illustrated. 
New Games for Girls and Boys, a Unique Contest for the 
spring months, portraits of some of our Young Folks, and 
a ‘‘working description’’ of several varieties of games and 
entertainments for the Home, the Church and the Village, 
and lots of other things. Increased space will be de- 
voted to Our Young Folks, with an abundance of good sto- 
ries and pictures (besides a variety of other reading) by 
such writers as Annie Hamilton Donnell, Frank H. Sweet, 
Sanda Enos, Arbertine Woodward Moore, Frances Swan 
Williams, William F. Seward, Ida M. Brady, Alice Mac- 
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Gowan, Ernest I. Thurston, Juliana Conover, Mariana y, 
Tallman, Minnie L. Upton, Mrs Jennie E. T. Dowe. 
Some Remarkable Facts. 

A Wealth of Iliustrations.—Pictures will be freely used jp 
all departments wherever they can convey the meaning 
more clearly than words. The past is an index of the fy. 
ture, and our art department will more than maintain pre. 
vious standards. Probably a thousand or more origina] 
engravings made specially for this journal will be used jp 
1897, 

A Copious Index at the close of each six months’ volume, 
makes possible instant reference to any desired topic. 
The Size of the Magazine.—The number of pages varies from 
week to week as required by pressure of matter, news and 
advertisements, but is seldom less than 28 pages, much of 
the time is 36 pages. The two six-month volumes ina year’s 
numbers make a total of 1600 generous pages, every ling 
carefully edited and teeming with seasonakle helps, ani. 
mated amusement and instruction for the farmer and every 
member of his family. The two volumes together, count. 
ing the year’s uumbers, are almost as thick as Webster’s 

Unabridged dictionary or the big family Bible! 

A Marvel of Cheapness.—And all for a dollar a year—with 
the balance of this year thrown in free! Surely there is no 
possible way in which so small a sum will yield so large a 
return as a year’s subscription to AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
1st. Nor is there any way by which one can do more to 
promote good agriculture, happy rural life and true citi. 
zenship than by inducing friends and neighbors to sub. 
scribe. You are thereby doing them a favor that they will 
ever thank you for. 





ce aa 
FANCIES AND. FALLACIES IN AGRICULTURE 
J. & NEWMAN, GEORGIA 

‘*Plant beans with the eye down.’’ On the envelopes in- 
closing lima beans bought of most seedsmen in the United 
Sates, the purghaser is advised to plant with the eye down, to 
ensure successful vegetation. Having never followed this ad- 
vice in a successful experience of forty years, the following 
experiment was made last spring, in two adjacent hills, In 
one, ten beans were caretully placed with the eye down. In 
the other, ten were dropped in the usual way except that care 
was taken to have none with the eye down. Seven plants 
came in the hill in which the beans were planted with the eye 
dowa, while every bean produced a plant in the other. 

**Early varieties of peaches bloom late and late varieties 
bloom early.’’ This expression was heard so often that care- 
ful and accurate observations were made for two consecutive 
seasons, and a record kept of the date of opening of the first 
flowers upon forty-five varieties, the date of full inflorescence 
and its completion. Jt was found that some of the earliest va- 


, 


-rieties were among the first to bloom, and others were among 


the last. Some of the fall varieties were among the first in 
flower and others among the last. In fine, there seemed to be 
no connection whatever between the time of ripening and the 
date of flowering. Some varieties continue much longer in 
flower than others. This habit enables the former to escape 
late frosts when the latter are destroyed. The Hale and its 
descendant, the Alexander, are conspicuous examples of long- 
continued flowering and annual bearing. 

‘Seedling peaches are more hardy and reliable than bud- 
ded trees.’’ <A large number of seedlings and budded trees 
were planted under identical conditions. Seven years after 
they were planted, the percentage of loss among the seedlings 
was more than double that of the budded trees. The fruit 
born by the seedlings—which were grown from seed of choice 
seedling fruit—was without exception inferior to that from the 
budded trees. The seedling fruit ripened within one month 
in midsummer, while the budded varieties yielded delicious 
fruit from May to November. The budded trees gave fruit in 
unfavorable seasons when the seedlings failed. A severe frost 
on the twentieth of March seriously injured the seedlings— 
killed back the tops—while the budded trees were not injured. 

**Plant potatoes with cut side down.’’ When a boy, 
assisting in my father’s garden, I was required, at 
the cost of much wasted energy, to carefully place 
each piece of potato with the cut side down. When I planted 
my first crop, the potatoes were dropped like corn, and to the 
expressed surprise of the old planters, a perfect stand was se- 
cured. An experiment station repert recommends this plan! 
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HOGS AND SHEEP a 523° 


OXFORD SHEEP FOR MUTTON AND WOOL 


E. T. RIDDICK 


The county of Oxford, England, is responsible for the 
production of this valuable breed by the judicious blending 
and careful selection of Cotswold, Hampshire and Southdown 
plood. Taken altogether, the Oxford can hardly be surpassed 
for the production of both mutton and wool. The illustration 
shows a fine specimen of the breed in the sweepstakes ram at 
the great sive stock show held at Madison Square garden, 
owned by George McKerrow, Wisconsin. Good English au- 
thority prescribes that the Oxfords should have ‘‘a nice dark 
color, the poll well covered with wool, adorned with a topknot 
on the forehead; a good fleece of wool, thick on the skin but 
not too curly; a well-formed barrel on short dark legs (net 
gray or spotted) with good firm mutton.’’ The weight of the 
wool is estimated to be about seven pounds per sheep, while 
rams have been known to cut as much as tweniy pounds at a 
shearing. This breed is known for hardiness of constitution, 
large size, heavy fleece, facility for fattening and very fine 
meat. They are larger than either Southdowns or Shropshires, 
bear more wool, of a longer staple, almost long enough for 
combing. A cross upon the common sheep or grades of other 
varieties results in early maturing lambs for city markets. It 
will well repay the average farmer to have a few sheep, for 
the saying ‘‘The sheep has a golden hoof’’ is only too true 
where a fair 
amount of care and 
attention is given 
them. The Amer- 
ican public are 
rapidly learning 
the food value of 
good mutton. It 
is not only whole- 
some and nutri- 
tious but, properly 
prepared, is a most 
toothsome dish. 
The value of the 
sheep as a soil en- 
richer is too little 
appreciated in this 
country, and when 
properly used will 
add many millions 
to the pockets of 
the farmers. 

To Prepare Char- 
coal for Hogs. —Pile 
old rails or any 
waste timber as 
compactly as. pos- 
sible. Start a fire, 
throw on enough 
earth to cut off a 








hundred and seventy-five to two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds when matured. 

Crossing with Berkshires gives vitality, size and rustling 
qualities—makes better mothers and produces larger and 
stronger litters. I would advise using old sows as mothers for 
the first cross, as gilts would have serious trouble in pigging. 
I raised seventy-five pigs this season from Poland-China sows 
that had been crossed with a large English Berkshire boar and 
the result has been wonderful both in growth and weight. 
Breeders of registered Poland-Chinas are aware of this success- 
ful cross, but, as one informed me recently, ‘‘We cannot afford 
to encourage this cross and we do not say much about it, but 
it is all right.’’ This makes the bacon hog which is now 
sought for and the most proiitable for the farmer who has 
plenty of feed to convert into profit. 





SHEEP RAISING AS A REGULAR BUSINESS OF THE FARM 


JOHN NEWLAND 


I am a sheep man first, last and all the time, for it is my- 
belief that sheep are the only farm animals that are profitable. 
In September, 1893, I bought seventy-eight nead of sheep, 
which averaged sixty-six pounds. The following May I sold 
twenty-five of these at $210 per head, four head for $8.50, 
eighty-four head for $120.40, I had four left. The sheep cost 
me $103.80. Summing up all expenses, including first cost, 
value of sheep on 
hand, wool, etc, I 
find I made a net 
profit of $94.70. 
Not counting labor 
required to take 
care of the flock, I 
received $1.50 per 
bushel for grain 
fed. This does not 
take into account 
the value of the 
manure, or the 
good the sheep did 
as scavengers. The 
man who cares for 
sheep must be 
especially adapted 
to this kind of 
work. In 1883, I 
was working fora 
man in Barber 
county, Kansas, 
and had under my 
charge 800 sheep. 
I took the sheep 
through one of the 
hardest winters, 
and lost only twen- 
ty-six out of the 
flock. This was 

















considerable draft. 
When charring is 
complete, put out the fire. In making cob charcoal, dig a pit 
in the ground, start a fire in the bottom, fill the pit level full 
of cobs, and cover with a light layer of earth; the cobs will 
char nicely without burning. Hogs should always have access 
to charcoal. 





THE FARMER’S HOG 


A. A. BERRY, IOWA 


Poland-China sows crossed with the large English Berk- 
shire boar produce pigs that are more profitable than any 
other breed or combination. The western farmer and corn 
and hog raiser is finding this to be a fact, and is acting accord- 
ingly. Men that were greatly attached to Poland-Chinas, and 
considered them the only breed worth raising, are using Berk- 
shire sires upon their Poland-China sows, and are greatly 
pleased with the result. There is no question that the Poland- 
Chinas are the favorite breed, but as a rule most farmers have 
bred theirs with a view to early maturity and to produce as 
much fat as possible, which has decreased their vitality and 
reduced their size. As a consequence, they have small bones, 
Weak constitutions, are short and cbuffy, weighing from one 


SWEEPSTAKES OXFORD RAM 


considered remark- 
° able, as the sheep 
men in that vicinity count on ~ loss of ten per cent. When 
the ewes-began to drop their lambs, out of a possible four 
hundred I saved three hundred and sixty, or ninty per cent. 
It was only, however, by special attention and care that it was 
possible to save so large a number. 

Last year at my home in Indiana, twenty-nine ewes pro- 
duced forty-one Jambs. The sheep which I feed and handle 
myself are no more trouble than so many chickens. Some 
years ago I went into partnership with Mr John Bailey and 
we bought one hundred and forty-five sheep. The dry weather 
came on and Mr Bailey became alarmed, and told me to take 
the entire flock myself. I did so. I sold one hundred and five 
of them and retained forty. At the end of the next year I 
had a net profit of $119.20 from this flock. This, too, under 
adverse conditions. From the above it will be seen that sheep 
are profitable, if carefully looked after. 





Tbe Improvement by Crossing a thoroughbred boar on common 
sows is very great. The pigs digest more, grow to marketable 
pork in less time and at less cost per pound. Only the pure- 
bred boar can be relied upun to make this improvement. The 
half-breed has not the power to reproduce these qualities. 
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HOW CATTLE USE THE DIFFERENT ELEMENTS IN THEIR FOOD 
[Compiled from Prof J. B. Lindsey’s admirable essay in bulletin 39, 
Massachusetts experiment station.] 

Digestion is the changing of feeds in the stomach and in- 
testines into soluble and diffusible substances, that can be tak- 
en up by the blood. The process, briefly stated, is as follows: 
The feed is chewed in the mouth, and thoroughly moistened 
by the saliva. The moistening of the feed thus enabling it to 
be easily swallowed, is the principal value of the saliva. The 
slightly chewed feed passes to the large first stomach, or 
paunch, and then into the smaller or second division. The 
food, thus softened, is returned from the second stomach to 
the mouth and more thoroughly masticated, and then passes 
to the third stomach. This third stomach has numerous folas, 
between which the food is pressed, and the soluble portions 
directly resorbed. It then passes into the fourth stomach, 
where the ordinary process of digestion begins in the same 
manner as in animals having a simple stomach. 

The feed is here subjected to considerable motion and is 
acted on by the so-called gastric juice, the active principles ot 
which are pepsin and hydrochloric acid. This action of these 
substances changes the protein into a soluble form called pep- 
tone. Neither the fat nor the carbohydrates (sugar, starch 
and gum) undergo any change in the stomach. Small amounts 
of some kinds of protein are so changed in the stomach as to 
be taken directly into the blood. But by far the larger part 
of the food, now termed chyme, goes from the stomach into 
the incestines, to be further acted upon. 

The digestive fluids of the intestines are the bile or gall of 
the liver, the pancreatic juice of the pancreas, and the intesti- 
nal juice. The chief use of the gall is to divide the fat into 
very minute globules, that is, to emulsify it. The bile also aids 
in the resorption of the fat. The pancreatic juice contains a 
ferment called trypsin, which acts powerfully upon the various 
forms of protein, changing any that escape the action of the 
pepsin of the stomach, into peptone, and still further convert- 
ing a part of the peptone into other simpler substances. An- 
other, no less important, ferment is,the ptyalin,-which converts 
a considerable part of the starch and similar carbohydrates 
into sugar (maltose). The pancreatic secretion also acts in 
the same way as does the bile of the liver upon the fat, bring- 
ing it into a very finely divided condition. The action of the 
intestinal secretion is not fully understood. It contains, how- 
ever, asmall amount of ptyalin, which changes starchy matters 
into sugar. 

In addition to the several secretions mentioned, various 
bacteria play a considerable part in the process of digestion in 
the small intestine. They decompose or break down more or 
less protein, convert starch into sugar, and decompose the 
woody fiber, which hitherto has not been acted upon, into a 
variety of simpler substances. 

The food in this soluble condition is taken up by a multi- 
tude of so-called epithelial cells with which the intestines are 
lined, and carried with more or less change into the blood, 
there to serve as a source of nourishment. That portion of the 
feed which has not been made soluble passes on into the large 
intestine, and is finally excreted as solid excrement, which is 
nothing more than the undigested part of the feed. It con- 
tains one-half of the nitrogen, and three-fourths of the phos- 
phoric acid excreted by the animal daily, the rest.of these 
elements going off in the urine, which also contains nearly all 
of the potash excreted. 

After the protein or nitrogenous matter, carbohydrates, 
and fat have been made soluble and taken into the blood, 
they are transported to the multitude of cells composing the 
body. The vital force of the cell—the cell juice or protoplasm 
—shatters or breaks the larger part of them into simpler sub- 
stances, thus liberating heat and vital energy. This process is 
completed by the oxygen of the blood still further decompos- 
ing them into carbonic acid and water, which are transported 
to the lungs and exhaled. Al! three forms of food elements 
therefore serve as sources of heat and energy. 

Special uses and characteristics of the protein: This (the 
nitrogen-containing element in the food consumed) is perhaps 
a source of fat, and is the only source of flesh. It is also—in 
the form of casein or curd—a very prominent constituent of 
milk. Before it becomes flesh or casein it is_more or less re- 
constructed by the cells. When protein is broken up and trans- 
formed into heat and energy, a considerable portion of its car- 
bon and hydrogen is exhaled by the lungs as water and car- 


STOCK FEEDING 


bonie acid. With its characteristic element—the nitrogen — 
this is not possible. The nitrogen is transformed into urea, 
and being of no further use is carried by the blood to the xiq. 
neys and excreted as a prominent constituent of the urine. 

Experiments have proved that the more protein an animal 
consumes, the more will be decomposec and changed into heat; 
in other words, the quantity of protein consumed governs the 
quantity destroyed. At the same time, the more protein feg 
up to a certain point, the greater will be the tendency of the 
animal to put on flesh or produce milk. Too large an amount 
of protein cannot be fed, because cattle, sheep and hogs are 
not able to digest and assimilate it; even if this were poss sible, 
it would not be economical, the protein being the most costly 
of the three food elements. The animal must havea certain 
amount of feed to produce heat and energy, and this can be 
more cheaply secured from the carbohydrates. Protein is nec. 
essary to replace the wastes of the body, to form flesh, and to 
enable milk-producing animals to give maximum and continu. 
ous milk yields. 

Special use of the carbohydrates: The sugar and starch, be. 
sides being the principal source of heat and eneryy, serve as 
the chief source of fat 

Special use of the fat: Experiments have proved that fat 
yields two and one-half times as much heat as the carbohy- 
drates. Animal fat is also formed from the fat of the feed, 
but as a rule not directly; i. e., the fat molecule is more or 
less pulled to pieces, and reconstructed. 

The lives of none of our farm animals can be sustained by 
protein, fat, carbohydrates or ash alone; and yet all are abso- 
lutely necessary to sustain life and produce growth. Experi- 
ments proving the above facts teach us that for the securing 
of specific ends, such as the production of flesh, fat or milk, 
these several groups of substances as found in our various agri- 
cultural plants should not be fed at haphazard, but rather in 
reasonably definite proportions, depending upon the end 
sought. It is also clear that a feed is valuable as a source of 
nourishment only so far as its various constituents can be di- 
gested and assimilated. Thus one hundred pounds of good 
timothy hay yield nearly fifty pounds of nutriment that is ac- 
tually digested and made use of by the cow, compared to only 
thirty-five pounds in an equal weight of swamp hay. 





Scientific Pig Feeding has been undertaken at the Vermont 
experiment station. It was found that sixty-two per cent of 
the market value of the food was got back in the value of the 
manure, when the latter was properly handled. The cost of 
food for a pound of increase in live weight and the profits 
were slightly in favor of the less watery ration, but the shrink- 
age at slaughter was the same in these pigs as in those fed on 
a dryer ration. Buttermilk had about four-fifths the feeding 
value of skim milk. Poland-Chinas and Berkshires gave the 
same results, but in another test, Berkshires outstripped York- 
shires. In most cases, it costs more to keep pigs after a cer- 
tain age than their gain in weight is worth. At the Danish 
station at Proskau, feeding corn meal was followed by good re- 
sults in every case. Corn meal may be fed to pigs under four 
months old with no bad results, provided the amount fed be 
not too great at first, but gradually increased, and the whole 
ration not too rich. The animals fed uncooked corn meal 
made a slightly larger gain than those fed cooked meal. Whey 
gave good results. 


which 


Increasing Butter Fat.—I have not found any fvod 
materially increases the percentage of butter fat in the milk 


The only way to reach this result is to feed 
aggregate 


of a given cow. 
so as to secure more milk and consequently a larger 
of butter fat. Tests show that while it is not practical to feed 
fat into the milk, the percentage of fat is increased as the 
milk yield falls off. It pays to feed a little bran or grain feed 
even in summer, when cows are on good pasture. They hold 
out longer and the milk flow responds less readily to changes 
of condition in pasture. In my own personal experience this 
course has resulted in my cows making an average of fifty pounds 
more than when the practice was not followed. The cost per 
head for the extra feed thus expended was $5 and the increase 
in butter sold for $13.50.—[C. P. Goodrich, Wisconsin Uni- 
versity. 


Nutriotone.—This condimental food is again on the market, 
being retailed in small packages at prices equal to $250 to $500 
per ton. As tested at the Vermont station, it did not increase 
production to any material extent. 
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Notice to the Dairy Industry. 





How many producers of milk for New York 
and otlier markets will attend a conference at 
New York city, say the Monday before Christ- 
mas, Dec 21? If 200 write AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST that they will be present, we will 
call the meeting. Umess at least that num- 
ber are sufficiently interested to do this, the 
outlook willindeed be poor. The object of 
the conference would be to define a plan for 
organizing producers (with or without the 
trade) so as to get a better price and reduce 
other evils in the milk business. The neces- 
sity for action has already been shown. We 
believe an effective plan of campaign can be 
devised, but it must be based on all shippers 
going into it and sharing equally its expenses 
and benefits. This last could be done by 
deducting one or two cents from the price 
paid for each 40-qt can of milk and paying it 
into the organization's treasury. Let us hear 
at once from all who will attend the proposed 
conference. 


a 

Secretary Morton is a good deal of a crank, 
but we must give him unstinted credit as an 
economizer. During his administration of the 
agricultural department he has turned back 
into the United States treasury about $2,000,000 
in mnexpended balances of appropriations of 
$11,200,000 made for that department. This has 
been done at the expense of efficiency to some 
extent, but not enough to greatly interfere with 
the department’s usefulness. Like reduction 
of expenses must be practiced in other govern- 





EDITORIAL 





mental departments. The rest of Secretary 
Morton’s report contains little that is new to 
our readers. He maintains that the farm 
mortgage scare has been greatly exaggerated, 
that it is less west and south than east and 
north, and interest on farm loans in many 
cases is less than on other residential prop- 
erty. Mr Morton is ecstatic over the foreign 
market, which for the past fiscal year took 
$570,000,000 of American produce, but fails to 
say a word about the $350,000,000 worth of 
produce imported, of which $220,000,000 worth 
might readily have been produced in this 
country. 


One Trouble with Agriculture. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS 
into the United States each year, practically 
all of which can be grown in this country 
(stated in millions of dollars) : 





Fiseal Raw Cotton Total 
year produce and wool farm 
mfrs products 
1896, 236 86 322 
1895, 216 70 286 
1894, 210 42 252 
1893, 249 44 293 
1892, 220 64 284 
1891, 226 71 297 
Total, 1357 377 1734 
Av per year, 226 63 289 


Some startling facts are revealed by the 
above exhibit, which we have compiled from 
the ofticial records of the treasury depart- 
ment. It covers two years of high tariff, two 
years of tariff uncertainty, two years of low 
tarjff ; also periods of prosperity and adversity. 
Therefore the exhibit fairly represents agri- 
cultural imports under average conditions, 
excluding coffee, tea and other articles that 
apparently cannot be produced in this coun- 
try. 

Deducting the six millions of leather manu- 
factures, it appears that this country pays out 
220 million dollars per year for stuff that our 
farmers ought to and can produce. (Before 
election, to be well within the facts, we call- 
ed the amount ‘‘upward of $200,000,000.’’) 
Imports of manufactures of wool, cotton and 
leather average 70 million dollars per year, 
most of which could be made in this country 
from domestic produce. Here isa total of 
nearly $300,000,000 a year, of which 
American farmers should have the larger 
share without necessarily curtailing their ex- 
ports of farm products. 

The country has been in convulsions be- 
cause $250,000,000 of bonds have been issued 
in the past few years—about four-fifths of it 
to meet the deticiency in revenue. But every 
year, imports of farm products that can be 
grown here, and manufactures of them, largely 
exceed that sum. Payments for such imports 
during the past six years($1,734,800,000) are 
more than twice as much as the entire interest- 
bearing national debt ($847,000,000) ! 

Ts is any wonder that agriculture has been 
depressed? It is true that these enormous 
imports have been paid for in part by exports 
ot the surplus of cereals and manufactures, 
but much gold and silver has also gone 
abroad to balance imports. But nine-tenths 
of the foreign trade being carried in foreign 
bottoms, this nation has to pay the freight 
both ways—roughly figured as being 10 % 
on the total value of imports and of exports. 

American farmers should produce everything 
this people consume that ean be grown in the 
United States. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST re- 
peats this proposition as an axiom that all 
schools of thought will aecept without ques- 
tion. Whatever one’s political views may be, 
he will acquiesce in this principle. Since 
there is such unanimity upon it, and since 
the need to our farmers is so great, the first 
duty of congress, which reconvenes next week, 
is to so legislate that American farmers may 
have the American market for all the crops 
they can produce, without interfering with the 
foreign market for their surplus. 

In our issue for Oct 31 we printed a little 
table of agricultural imports for the fiscal 
year just closed. For the past six years, total 
imports of principle articles of produce rep- 
resent these astounding sums, in round 
millions of dollars: Sugar 622, hides 158, 
fruits and nuts 123, wool 123, tobacco 81, veg- 
etables 26, cotton 25, live animals 22, bread- 
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stuffs 20, rice 17, hair 15, meats and dairy 
products 11, flaxseed 8 and hay 10 millon dol- 
lars’ worth. Manufactures of wool have 
been imported during these six years to the 
value of 224 millions, cotton 152, and leather 
40. Imports of numerous other crops, run- 
ning up into millions, swell the six years’ 
aggregate to 1} billions of dollars! 


The call for public economy uttered by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST last week, is ech- 
oed by many readers. Our mail is fairly bur- 
dened with letters commenting upon the vast 
increase in public extravagance revealed by 
our tabulated exhibit in Nov 21 issue. The 
cry goes up: Reduce the number of public 
officials one-half and cut the pay of the rest 
50 per cent. This cry is based on two reasons: 
1. Official salaries will buy nearly twice as 
much as formerly and therefore, while agri- 
culture and manufactures have been struggling 
for existence, the pay of officials has in effect 
been doubled. 2. Most public oflicials are 
believed to have a ‘‘soft snap,’’ the general 
idea is that they don’t work very hard and 
the truth probably is that any well managed 
corporation or private association of business 
men could manage a given part of the public 
business at far less cost than is now done by 
redtape ofiicialism. The people have stood 
this extravagance until 1t has come to such a 
pass they demand too much economy. But 
we must ask for twice as much as we expect 
to get, in order to secure any manner of re- 
form. Farmers, manufacturers and laborers 
are alla unitin behalf of official economy. 
Even if their utmost demands should be con- 
ceded, we fancy there would be quite as great 
a seramble for office as at present, and proba- 
bly quite as capable officials. 





sacks aeeneianteD 
An eagerness to more directly help farmers 
characterized the recent annual convention at 
Washington of agricultural college and exper- 
iment station managers and workers. That’s 
right. Research and experiment should be 
conducted by these stations, but they should 
also become more and more the center to which 
the farmers in each state may apply for the 
kind of help they can’t get elsewhere. For 
instance, the Illinois station is now  tak- 
ing right hold with the farmers to 
stamp ont the dreaded San Jose scale. The 
Maine station did a fine thing the past sea- 
son by testing seed oats and grass seed, and 
warning farmers against seed that was badly 
infested with weed seeds. This last is a sim- 
ple but effective means of helping farmers, 
and we wish every director would write us 
to what extent his station can make such seed 
examinations for the farmers of his state. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will be glad to co- 
operate in this and other efforts to bring the 
stations and the farmers close together. 


We are asked to devote large space to dis- 
cussion of thasingle tax. This ‘‘reform’’ 
has been advocated for the past 18 months in 
Delaware with a persistence or ability and 
a thoroughness never before equaled by any 
political or economic effort in the history of 
this country. Result: The single tax ticket got 
only 1005 votes out of a total of 40,000 at the 
November election and not a single repre- 
sentative of this idea was sent to the consti- 
tutional convention. This outcome of so long 
and exhaustive a discussion before an intelli- 
gent and thoughtful body of people should be 
sufficient for the present. 

eS 

Big packing institutions have sent abroad 
so far this year 30,000,000 more pounds of oleo 
oil than last. In spite of their efforts to flood 
this country with imitation butter, they are 
obliged to find a market for a large part of 
their oleo abroad. Wholesome state laws are 
slowly but surely driving out the sale of fic- 
titious butter in the guise of pure dairy prod- 
uct. Certain states, notably Illinois, are still 
great offenders in this respect, however, and 
there is ample opportunity for the legislatures 
this winter to do valiant service to the dairy 
and to the consumer. 





se 

Catch onto the upward trend in prices! 
Let’s settle down to a long period of pros- 
perity. That’s what the people are making 
up their minds to do, at the west and south as 
well as the north and east, for it’s all one 
country. 
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What Congress Will Do. 


The 54th congress will meet on Dec7 to con- 
clude its work and it will adjourn on March 4. 
It iscommonly known asthe short session, but 
beyond the passing of the necessary appropria- 
tion bills, very little general legislation is 
usually enacted. An effort will now be made 
to pass some kind of an emergency tariff bill 
to go into effect at once so as to make up the 
deticiency of revenue. Efforts will be made to 
invrease the rates on ali agricultural products, 
and it is fairly inferable that no bill will pass 
unless wool is better cared for, also domestic 
sugar. 
There are still pending in the house at least 
two measures intended to aid agriculture, 
known asthe Kerr and the Hopkins bills, 
their general object being to gain additional 
or new markets for our agricultural and other 
products in foreign countries, through the me- 
dium of ‘‘reciprocity’’ agreements, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtfulwhether anything will be done 
with them at this session. An effort will prob- 
ably be made in the next congress to work 
the idea which they embrace into a general 
tariff bill. The restrictions and duties at pres- 
ent imposed by some European nations upon 
our agricultual products are very exasperating 
and the strain cannot long continue. 

The one thing most apparent to one who has 
watched national legislation for many years 
is the very general indication and sentiment 
of desire and purpose among congressmen to 
obtain for agriculture the largest possiple 
benefits which can be secured to it in the ap- 
proaching tariff legislation. This feeling 1s 
exceptionally strong with legislators —s 
in to Washington city from the great west an 
the middle west, and it is also strong but un- 
developed among men who come from some 
of the sou.nern states. The idea of regarding 
the products of the farmer as ‘‘raw waterial’ 
appears to have seized upon the minds of 
those eens agricultural constituencies, 
and the theory which it embraces promises to 
be rejected in the formation of the next turiff 
bill. 

Never before has the appointment of.a 
secretary of agriculture attracted more atten- 
tion. The very general hope expressed is that 
it may fall to a practical man of the breadth 
and vigor of the late Secretary Rusk, who was 
not only very popular with congress, but 
who everybody concedes’ broadened the 
work of that department, instead of weaken- 
ing it at almost every point by adopting 
‘“‘economy’’ as the element best caleulated to 
render its work efficient. As it stands to-day, 
congress feels that the denartment is in dan- 
ger of running into purely ‘‘scientific’’ or bug 
research, while the larger and more practical 
interests of the farmer are curbed by economy 
and supposed constitutional limitations. The 
chances are that new divisions will be created 
and that more money will be appropriated, 
following thereby the example of France, Ger- 
many and even Italy. 

It is always of importance, of course, that 
the house committee on agriculture be com- 
posed of sound practical men devoted to the 
cause which they are appointed to represent. 
The present committee is by no means as 
strongly composed as it might Save been, and 
it is gratifying perhaps to be*able to ascertain 
that at least nine of the 19 members who now 
compose that committee have not been re- 
elected, simply to enable the next speaker, 
whoever he may be, to strengthen it by some 
new muterial. Its chairman, Mr Wadsworth 
of New York,is a practical man, as are Stahle 
of Pa, Willis of el, Henry of Ct, Moses of 
Ga, Kerr of Neb, Williams of Miss, Clardy of 
Ky, Stokes of S C, Shuford of N C and Flynn 
of Ok. On the other hand we find on this 
committee three lawyers, a druggist, a manu- 
facturer and an office-holder. Another weak- 
ness 1n the committee is that of the 13 practi- 
cal men, five are from the south. The agricul- 
tural interests of such great states as Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas, California, the Dakotas and Washing- 
ton are not fairly represented by the appoint- 
ment of non-agriculturists. 


On to Bimetalism! 


Russia has been planning for some time 
to go toa gold basis. A high authority in 
financial matters (Bradstreet’s, New York) 
intimates that muvh of the gold shipped from 
the United States this year was Ceaght by 
Berlin bankers for the Russian government. 
But later reports say that Russia’s scheme is 
postpoued for the present by order of the czar, 
who tinds the project unpopular with the 
Russian public. Its opponents claim that it 
will depreciate the currency and drive away 
gold. he author of the plan is the minister 
of tinance, M de Witte. He was going about 
it thus: To introduce 4 new gold currency 


OUR STORY OF THE 


corresponding exactly with the present value 
of the silver ruble and its paper equivalent, 
by the compulsory circulation of these forms 
of money and of the vld gold pieces at a tixed 

remium. Thus far the results have been 
Senedcial ta checking the variations of the 
paper currency, and welcomed on that ac- 
count. The ultimate consequences, bowever, 
seem to be feared. The agitation of the sub- 
ject evokes much interest throughout Europe, 
showing that currency reform is uttermost in 
mind. Possibly the outcome in Rassia will 
be bimetalism. 

Prof Suess of Vienna, a bimetalist author- 
ity, regards McKinley’s election as a tri- 
umph for international action. He declares 
that bimetalist sentiment is spreading in 
Europe, and the feeling is growing all over 
the world that the injustice of an appreciating 
value standard by which creditors unduly 
benefit should be corrected. The republican 
cays | of the United States certainly will not 

allowed to forget the bimetalic plank of its 
platform. 


Weyler’s Big Undertaking. 


Weyler left Havana for the nearby province 
of Pinar del Rio (see map) with about 35,000 
men. Inafew days Maceo’s dynamite gun 
and his dynamite mines had killed 2000 of 
these troops. Weyler returned to Havana, 
ostensibly to transact some business, and 


GEN WEYLER. 


stayed long enough to find that he was not 
wanted back till he had defeated the rebels. 
Accordingly he returned to Pinar del Rio. 
During this short visit he decreed that the 
owners of corn in Pinar del Rio, Havana and 
Matanzas rrovinces must gather 1t and store 
in the towns by Dec 20 cr be tried for dis- 
loyalty. He aise forbade planters to grind 
their sugar cane, even at their own risk. 
Awful destitution is reported throughout the 
island, by Americans ee returned, and a 
shocking death rate. even among the Spanisk 
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MAP OF CUBA. 


troops. Weyler’s butcheries are said to have 
been merely hinted at, and not exaggerated 
in the least. The insurgents have plenty of 
men, but are short of clothing and ammuni- 
tion. They can probably hold out against 
their clumsy opponents for years. 

One of Weyler's officers, Col Struch, openly 
boasted of killing ove: 300 old men, women 


and girls who surrendered in Pinar del Rio. 


Gen Weyler and his officers are said to re- 
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ceive a commission of 15 per cent on gover 
ment expenditures, and the general himsel 
is said to have amassed $1,000,000 or mo 

during the campaign in this manner, His 
wife is very sick in Spain, and his eldest 80n 
wasting away with consumption, his Other 
children being in the care of friends. 


—ESE 


News of the Day.—Preparations for the jp. 


auguration next March are already bejp 
made by Chairman Hanna. I[t is announees 
that the new president’s escort on that Ot. 
casion will be the celebrated Troop A, Ohio 
national guard, of Cleveland. This company 
is gorgeously equipped and embodies much 
wealth and fashion. 

The national grange petitioned President. 
elect McKinley to appoint J. H. Brigham of 
Ohio seeretary of agriculture. 

Former slaves who fought for the Unio, 
have organized a pension association, to 
secure pensions for its members. It is est. 
mated that there are 75,000 of these men in 9 
southern states. 

A tax of $1 a barrel on beer, which he says 
would add 30 millions to the revenues of the 
nation, is recommended by Chairman Jones 
of the democratic national committee. 

An important conference of leaders in the 
late campaign for the free coinage of silver— 
democrats, populists, republicans, silver party 
and American bimetallic union representa 
tives—will be held in Washington about Deg 
10. 
Dr Koch, the greatest living bacteriologist, 
has gone to Africa to discover and deal with 
the supposed germ which causes the terrible 
plague now ravaging the herds of cattle of 
nearly all Africa. 

Of the $116,526 sent to the Red Cross society 
for the relief of the Armenians, only $75% 
was spent for administration, the balance 
going to the sufferers. 

Wine will be banished from the White 
‘House during the coming administration, un- 
less Miss Frances Willard is mistaken. This 
was the rule with President and Mrs Hayes, 
Rubber grapes were served on the table some- 
times in those days, unknown to the presi- 
dent and his wife. 

The Columbian liberty bell, after being 
toted around the country, is insolvent anda 
receiver has been appointed. 

Ireland is likely to escape famine, after all. 

Mr Bryan was received enthusiastically at 
Denver and said the next four years must be 
devoted to the conversion of business men to 
the free silver idea. 

Ex-Senator John J. Ingalls of Kansas said 
at Denver: ‘‘I don’t believe silver will win 
in 1900. * * * We hear a great deal about trusts, 
There is no more gigantic trust on earth than 
the silver trust, and the silver mine owners 
were all supporting Mr Bryan.’’ 

Twenty-two savings banks of New Hamp- 
shire have failed in the last 18 months, with 
deposits of over $17,000,000, and of this 
amount $4,500,000 will be lost to depositors. 
The money, it is claimed, was lost in westerm 
land investments. 

The coldest November in 15 years was ex- 
erienced in Minnesota and the Dakotas. In 
ast week’s blizzard at least two men were 

lost in the snow and perished in North Dako- 

ta, and one in Minnesota. Much live stock 

—« on the ranges and the losses will be 
eavy. 

Assertions.of Rey Dr Cyrus Hamlin and 
others to the effect that the American flag is 
not respected in Turkey, and that Americans 
seek protection under the British flag, are 
denied by Secretary Olney. The flag, he 
says, has been ‘‘neither furled nor insulted.” 


Personal.—Frank Doster, whose socialisti¢ 
ideas have been widely advertised, has been 
elected chief justice of the supreme court of 
Kansas. 

George W. G. Ferris, inventor and _ build- 
er of the Ferris wheel, died at Pittsburg, 
Pa, of typhoid fever. The disease is said 
have been brought on through worry over 
numerous business matters. Mr Ferris was 
born at Galesburg, Ill. 

President Cleveland has bought a fine place 
in Princeton, N J, and will remove thither 
next spring. The president’s father was 
educated for the Presbyterian ministry at 
Princeton. 

King Oscar of Sweden, who is likely to be 
one of the arbiters in the Venezuela case, 18 4 
giant in stature, with a heart in proportion, 
and immensely ey’ wherever he is known. 
Learning recently of the fate of two Ameri: 
cans, Mr and Mrs Youmans, who were killed 
in an accident in Sweden last summer, the 
king has erected a monument on the site 0 
the tragedy with this inscription in the Nor 
wegian language: ‘‘God’s grace be with 
them.’’ 
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Robbing Rural Savings Banks. 


The flight of John L. Farwell to Europe 
is a terrible blow to Claremont, N H, where 
he was the trusted banker and financier, not 
only of the town but of the county. It is the 
old story of speculation with other people’s 
money. The real lesson in such cases is usu- 
ally overlooked and not availed of. It does 
not follow, as some thoughtless people sup- 

ose, that all savings bank managers are dis- 
pouest because here and there one proves to 
be so. This is emphatically untrne. But the 
sober fact which should be realized mueh 
more generally than it is,is that all our finan- 
ciul institutions constantly escape the thor- 
ough investigation which they should have 
both from their local directors and from state 
and national authority. These investigations 
should be made by experts selected in such a 
way as to preventcollusion and fraud. Equal- 
ly important is it for savings bank managers 
to prize safe investments at moderate rates 
rather than seek high interest at expense of 
security. Many of these bank men ‘‘turn 
down’’ the local farmers’ applications for 
loans to accept a mortgage 1000 or 2000 
miles away on nothing like as good security, 
just because the rate is 1@3 % more. The 
Massachusetts and New York law compels 
most of their savings deposits to be invested 
within the state. 


Slow But Sure Progress of Co-operation 


A report on co-operative distribution is 
the most interesting feature of the September 
bulletin of the Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D C, which any of our subscribers 
can obtain upon’application to that address, 
mentioning this journal. In this report, Prof 
E. W. Bemis describes the present condition 
of the co-operative stores in the United States. 
There are a few successful enterprises of this 
kind in the west and quite a number very 
successful and thrifty ones in the middle and 
eastern states. These are quite successful 
and have weathered the hard times better 
than most commercial enterprises. There 
are about 11,000 members of these co-opera- 
tive stores in New England and 6000 are re- 
ported from the rest of the country. Labor 
exchanges are also making some progress. 

In some states, the laws are still unfavora- 
ble to co-operation, but it is easy to secure any 
necessary legislation. The boom era of co- 
operation and its experimental stage has pass- 
ed. The proposition has got down to  busi- 
ness and we now expect to see a considerable 
increase in co-operative stores on the Roch- 
dale system. 





Fish and Fish Laws. 

The right to fish in all navigable rivers and 
arms of the sea is public and common to 
everyone. No person can appropriate to him- 
self an exclusive privilege in such without a 
grant for sane. Fishing in the great lakes 
in water remote from the land is a business 
open to all and may be carried on even with 
stakes, if not interfering with navigation or 
forbidden by law. The owner of land through 
which a navigable stream passes cannot main- 
tain an action of trespass against a party who 
fishes in the stream from a boat. But where 
one owns both sides of a stream or body of 
water that is not navigable, he can prevent 
others from taking fish therefrom. If he owns 
the land on only one side of such a stream his 
rights extend to the thread of the stream. A 
person has noright to pass over another’s land 
for the purpose of fishing; and even in naviga- 
ble streams he must fish without trespassing on 
the lands of private owners. 

Most of the states have enlarged the com- 
mon-law rule as to what are navigable sreams. 
It is a rule now well settled that all streams 
where the tide ebbs and flows, whether they 
are in fact navigable or not, and all streams 
capable of serving the purpose in floating the 
products of the country, are navigable. The 
actual test seems to be whether the stream is 
useful for commercial intercourse, rather than 
the ebb and flow of the tide. 

The preservation of fish in the waters of the 
state is of public concern and hence falls 
within the domain of legislative power. Fish 
are not the subject of ownership in running 
streams, like animals and fowls which have 
been domesticated. They pass, up and down 
the stream for breeding purposes and the 
owner of the soil of the stream has no mght 
to obstruct their passage, for todo so W ould 
be to appropriate what belongs to all. The 
legislature has also the right of regulating the 
taking of fish in private rivers which are un- 
questionably private property. ; 

The statutes of nearly every state provide 
for a board of fish commissioners whose duties 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


are, in general, to provide for hatching, prop- 
agation and increase of the native food fishes 
of the state and to protect the fish of the 
waters of the state from reckless destruction. 


A Novel Plowing Match. 


A plowing match is held annually in Du- 
page county, Illinois, some time near the 
middle of September. The test takes place 
in a field of guod stubble ground. Prizes are 
offered for the best plowing with walking 

lows and with riding plows by men, by 
yoys under 18 and over 15, and by boys under 
15. A sweepstakes prize is given for the best 
plowing by a boy or man any age with riding 
or walking plows. Usually a number of 
special prizes are offered. The match always 
arouses great interest and is attended by large 
crowds. This year it took place on the farm 
of John Garber near Naperville. Several 
thousands of people witnessed the proceed- 
ings. The result is, farmers for miles around 
take a great interest in good plowing. The 
boys especially are benefited, gaining many 
points as to the best method of turning a 
furrow. Where there is sufficient room in- 
side the grounds, a match of this kind can 
prefitably be held during fair weeks. 


The Rural Birth Rate. 








Small families account in part for the de- 
cadence of some ‘rural towns. The birth rate 
in the rural districts is only two thirds as large 
as in cities. For each 1000 persons in towns of 
10,000 or less, there were only 20 births in 1892, 
against nearly 30 in cities, taking New Eng- 
land as a whole. Conditions are reversed 
from what they were years ago. Then large 
families were common on our farms, and city 
people were condemned for having only small 
families. Now children are ‘‘fashionable’’ 
among city people, except the very wealthy 
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and therefore most selfish, while small fami- 
lies are the rule and not the exception in ur- 
ban communities. The fact that the city mar- 
riage rate is 21 compared to 16 in the country, 
is partly accounted for by the emmigration of 
young people from country to city. Hf, as is 
likely, the same, is true of our middle 
states, the low rate of both marriages and 
births shows that our farms are not raising 
their best and most profitable crop—the men 
and women for whom each of our states 
has been famous. This is a crop that should 
not suffer from western competition—the 
environment of our farms is still conducive 
to the rearing of large families of rug- 
ged constitution and foreeful character— 
the kind of citizens our country will need 
even more in the future than in the past. And 
what better way of solving the much vexed 
help question than to raise your own help! 


The Immigration Problem. 


An issue that will not down is the restric- 
tion of immigration by excluding undesirable 
foreigners. This matter comes home closer 
to iarmers than many of us think. We have 
in mind a little back-country town’ in Ver- 
mont with less than 100 voters; out of 67 votes 
cast at the last state election, 39 were ignorant 
Itahans who could peither read nor write and 
had to have their ballots prepared for them! 
These same votes have en cast in town 
meetings for questionable policies that have 
trebled the tax rate, none of the burden being 
borne by the ignorant outfit that controls the 
town. A _ stiff educational qualification for 
voters, like that in Massachusetts and Louis- 
iana, would shut out from the polls this class 
of voters. 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST first came into my 
father’s family in 1846. Since then it has al- 
ways been with us, and it always will be. 
[Henry C. Thompson, Gansevoort, N Y. 








When Mr. Beecher Sold 
Slaves in Plymouth Pulpit 


The most marvelous scene ever witnessed 
in a church, when men and women 
almost lost themselves in hysterical ex- 
citement, and threw watches, rings 
and jewels on the platform and 
in the collection baskets. 
Henry Ward Beecher describes 
the great event in the Christ- 
mas Ladies’ Home Journal, 
while De Thulstrup shows 
the actual scene in @ 
realistic picture, 
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A New Jersey [lodel Farm. 
MILLIE ABBOTT. 


One of the largest farms in South Jersey is 
situated in Vineland, and is owned by the 
New Jersey training school for feeble minded. 
It is 50 feet high, 54 feet wide and 70 feet 
long and has an L on the west side 80 feet 
long and 40 feet wide and also une on the south 
side 72 feet long. The upper story is built ot 
wood, the lower story or basement is above 
ground and built of stone. Here are kept 26 
cows, 7 horses and 4donkeys. Neatness reigns 
supreme here asfeverywhere on the place. On 
the first floor is the milk room with all the 
latest improvements in coolers and running 
water. he milk furnishes the supply to the 
inmates of the home. 

The L running south is used for a school 
room for manual training for the children in 
the home. The L on the west is used for hay 
and is over the basement where the cows are 
kept. On the third floors are bays for hay. 
The upper story of the tower on the northwest 
corner is used for a water tank which holds 
7000 gallons, the next below for sleeping rooms 
for.the help; and the lower one as a shoe- 
shop, where some of the inmates are employed 
making shoes for the home. The second floor 


FIG 2. DAIRY HERD AT VINELAND. 


of the barn is reached by a gently sloping 
drive, shown in Fig 1. 

The pigsties are ideal ones. Floors and 
troughs are scruabbbed twice a week, the sides 
of the sties are whitewashed, and with one 
large windcew in each pen they are very light. 
A large clean yard is given to each sty; 
there are now 33 pigs, represented by Chester 
White, Berkshire and Jersey Red. Enough 
hens and pigeons are kept to supply the tables 
of the Home with poultry and eggs; the same 
neatness is noticed in the poultry houses as 
elsewhere. The cows, a number of which are 
seen in Fig 2, are mostly Holsteins, and are 
all dehorned. When asked if any bad effects 
were seen after the operation,it was stated that 
17 were dehorned in one day and that there 
was only a decrease of six quarts of milk on 
that day and on the next. he donkeys pic- 





FIG 3. THE FAITHFUL DONKEYS. 
tured in Fig 3 are used on the donkey railroad 
and for carrying the supplies from one cottage 
to the other. Great credit should be given to 
Mr Veal, the superintendent of the farm, for 
his management, as the broad acres of corn 
and vegetables raised here demonstrate that 
he is a thorough farmer. 


Jottings from the Farmers. 


The best banking to protect the cellar is of 
dry leaves. Place the boards only far enough 
from the wall to push the leaves down to the 
ground, say three inches. They are a perfect 
protection from frost.—[G. Plumb, Monroe 
Co, N Y 


In tinkering with the tariff I think it safe to 
say that a higher tariff will not raise the price 
of wheat,corn or pork, while at the same time 
1t will increase the cost of sugar, clothing, 
farm machinery and many other things the 
farmer must buy. If farm produce does not 
advance and cost of the farmer’s supplies 
does increase, his condition will be bad in- 
deed. Many farmers tind it almost impossible 


ALL AROUND THE 





FIG 1. BARN OF N J TRAINING SCHOOL. 


to pay taxes and keep up the style in which 
they must live or ie caste. It was this 
which caused thousands to vote for free sil- 
ver, in the hope that money would be more 
plenty and easier tu get, caring little wheth- 
er it was ‘‘honest’’ money or not, so they got 
it. It will be well for the new administration 
to take care of the people instead of the monop- 
olies and trusts.—[{P. H. Hartwell, Hunter- 
don Co, N J. 


Now that fall plowing is all done and there 
is no further use for the plow, that and all 
other tuols should be housed for the wintor. 
Cover the castings with oil or melted tal- 
low, with a httle rosin mixed in to prevent 
rusting. It will save some vexation in _ get- 
ting it bright next spring. It is an excellent 
plan to paint or oil the woodwork of the 
plow. Heat a basin of linseed oil in a kettle 
of hot water and thoroughly oil the woodwork 
of all tools; also the fellies of all the light 
wagons and carriages.—[George Plumb, Mon- 
roe Co, N Y. 


To cure colic in horses take soft water with 
more salt than it will dissolve. With a 
woolen rag bathe the horse on the small of 
the back with this brine, rubbing it hard. It 
will relieve the animai; try it.—[J. L. Her- 
sey. 


I hope every farmer and subscriber to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has had the pleas- 
ure of reading the editorial on the credit of 
farmers in your Oct 2%issue. The article is 
inspiring. Surely the doors are open to us. and 
we as farmers are invited into all business 

laces and offered credit.—{Kugene Gorham, 

erkimer Co, N Y. 


The Asparagus Bed should be heavily dress- 


ed with stable manure at once if it has not 
already been done. The stalks should first be 
cut. The manure isto be plowed under in 
the early spring. If, however, there are any 
indications of rust or other diseases or pests 
of this crop, the tops should be burned. 


Potatoes in England Unsatisfactory—‘‘A 
large per cent of the English crop is certainly 
diseased,’’ writes our London correspondent, 
‘*and consignments of such are scarcely sala- 
ble,and when sold command prices of no ben- 
efit to the grower. If the crop keeps on get- 
ting worse there cannot be a large supply in 
the end and there will probably be an open- 
ing for foreign produce. According to all ac- 
counts potatoes may not be expected largely 
from France, as disease there 1s prevalent in 
certain sections where the crop is grown 
heavily. In Germany and Austria the pota- 
to crop has suffered from wet; in the former 
country scarcely an average yield is expect- 
ed.’’ Any shortage in England cannot be ex- 
pected to materially help our own markets,as 
the continent of Europe will no doubt have 
enough surplus to permit shipments across the 
channel. 


Favors the Minister Potato—I have paid as 
high as $1 per pound for seed of new varieties 
of potatoes, and there are many that I cannot 
tell apart, and think no one can. Dakota Red 
and Maggie Murphy are good yielders and no 
rot; they can be forced by heavy manuring. 
Green Mountain and Strawberry also can be 
forced, but are habie to rot. I[ this year tried 
Carman Nv 3; it is a fine eating and smooth 
potato with few eyes, but I do not think it 
yields equal to the claims. The potato I have 
decided to raise in the future is the Minister; 
it is a good yielder, good size, good keeper 
and very mealy; medium late. [ plant Polaris 
for early diggiv»g, but that is the only thing 
that I can say in its favor.—[Ira Carr, La- 
moille Co, Vt. 


FARM 


THE POULTRY YARD 


Poultry as a Business. 


We print herewith a picture of Mr R, g 
Buftington, one of our poultry editors, who is 
among the best known men in the poultry 
business in the United States. He bought 
Maplewood farm 16 years ago, when there 
was not a building or tree of any kind on the 
place. It now has a nice dwelling, barn anq 
numerous poultry houses, and a great Variety 
of large and small fruits, but the principal 
industry is the breeding of thoroughbred 
poultry, the protits on which have placed My 

uffington in very comfortable circumstances, 
He has shipped poultry and eggs to all parts 
of this country and has also sent stock to 
Africa, South and Central America, England 
and Europe. He is a well-known exhibitor 
and poultry judge, a member of the American 
poultry association, a member and officer of 
the Buff Leghorn club and Cochin Bantam 


MR BUFFINGTON. 


breeding, 
for market 


elub. He is a master of the art of 
feeding and caring for poultry 
purposes or for fancy stock. 


Keeping Fowls in Confinement. 


H. C. BROWN. 


The idea that poultry cannot be kept in 
good health and in good laying condition un- 
less they are allowed free range of the prem- 
ises of their owner as well as the gardens of 
the neighbors 1s erroneous. If a house is well 
built and well taken care of, as well as the 
fair-sized yard connected with it and the 
fowls are fed properly there will be no chance 
for disease, and a good protit from the egg prod- 
uct will be assured. Two small rooms 
10x12 or 10x14 for 10 or 12 fowls is 
much better than one large room for 
a fiock of double that number and _ to 
it is much better that each small flock have 
its one cock than that there be two or three 
with a large flock as one cock is sure to rule 
and there should never be more than 10 or 12 
hens with a good cock toensure a satisfactory 
hatching of the eggs. 

A thorough cleaning of the roost boards 
and a stirring of the soil of the ground floor 
of each room daily as well as a forking over 
of a part of the ground of each yard in sum- 
mer time, and a change of waterin clean 
dishes, should not be neglected. It isan easy 
matter to overfeed when fowls are confine 
to smail quarters, but it is very easy to watch 
as one will if he hasan interestin his work s0 
that just the right quantity will be given s0 
that all will be cleaned up at each feeding, 
and the fowls left with their appetites just 
sharp enough so that they will not mope but 
will keep themselves busy scratching for the 
few grains of wheat that may have been scat- 
tered when the soil was loosened with the fork 
or spade earlier in the morning, for the clean- 
ing should be done the first of all. ; 

Some kind of ground meat should be mixed 
in the dough in the morning: a constant sup- 
ply of oyster shell and a little green food each 
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day are necessary for thrift and profit. 
Cabbage, rutabagas and a are all good. A 
still better winter sup ply can be secured by 
cutting a suflicient quantity of young clover 
while itis in the leaf, but with not much 
stem or blossom, und curing it sufliciently so 
that itcan be pressed in barrels and kept 
without molding. A large quantity can thus 
be kept in simali space, and if a little is cut 
fine and put in the hot water that is 
used for mixing the dough each morning, and 
mixed up thoroughly with the dough, it will be 
found to be a nice thing. Lawn clippings can 
be saved and used in the same way. Although 
this may appear like a good deal to be looked 
after, itis not more than there is in any 
other undertaking where there is any hope or 
expectation of success; but all can in a short 
time be reduced to such a system that the 
labor will be comparatively light. When con- 
sidering the profits to be gained from the 
keeping of poultry the loss that may result 
from allowing them to run at large should of 
course be considered. 

Whatis there more tempting to the hens than 
the sight of a newly planted flower or vegetable 
garden? And if they can get a chance what 
havoc they can make scratching over the 
smoothly made beds and in eating the seeds 
so carefully planted, to say nothing of the un- 
sigitly holes made in the lawns and burrow- 
ings in the — in which they like to dust 
themselves. And too, you want to keepin 
the good gr aces of your neighbors which you 
cannot do if you allow your fowls free range 
over their property as well as your own. 
There is no valid reason why fowls should 
not be kept in their places as much as horses 
and cows. 





Marketing Turkey Feathers at a Profit. 


There is some profit in saving and market- 
ing turkey feathers, but this depends largely 
upon circumstances. The choicest tail feath- 
ers are worth more than any other kind, and 
are put to varfous uses. An industry which 
has grown to considerable proportions in the 
last few years is the manufacture of feather 
dusters from turkey tail feathers. These, toa 
cértain extent, replace ostrich feather dusters, 
which are so expensive as to put them out of 
the reach of very many people. Another use 
of certain choice feathers is in making feath- 
erbone, entering into dress stays. At certain 
seasons and in certain years, there is a con- 
siderable demand for white turkey feathers 
for use in the millinery trade. A certain class 
of trade handles only body feathers, having 
no use for those with stiff quills. Choice body 
feathers are very much used for cheap pillows 
and for mattresses; they must, however, be 
treated by a process which makes them soft 
and fluffy. 

The most favorable time to market turkey 
feathers is late in the fall and during the 
winter and early spring months. The best 
way to ship feathers is in crates or light 
boxes. They should be sorted, tail, wing and 
pointers. The latter are used only in making 
corsets, and can be packed in any style, a 
good way being In muslin sacks. The wings 
and tail feathers should be handled carefully 
and kept clean. The tail feathers should be 
free from body feathers in order to bring top 
prices. Shippers sometimes send wing, tail 
and pointers, without sorting. While they 
will sell this way, the price is based on an 
allowance for the cost of separating and re- 
packing. The feathers should be laid straight 
and pac ked tightly. 

= Unless large nnmbers of turkeys are 
Slaughtered, it may not pay to ship the feath- 
ers. But when one dresses the turkeys of an 
entire neighborhood, it might be well to sort 
the feathers and find a market for them. At 
times, a demand exists for pure white wing 
and tail feathers, at_a slight premium over 
colored feathers. The proportion of white 
feathers, clean and perfect, is so small, how- 
ever, as to scarcely pay for the time and labor 
of sorting. To command top prices they must 
be sorted clean of all short feathers. ‘This is 
a slow and laborious undertaking to any but 
an expert feather sorter, andif such is em- 
ployed especially for the purpose, the added 
cost frequently equals the net value of the 
feathers after deducting freight, cartage and 
commission charges. The “ subjoined table 
represents recent quotations in Chicago, and 
the price at St Lonis and other leading mar- 
kets is much the same, freight differences 
considered. 


Turkey tail, choice and clear, per pound, 15@25e 


Turkey tail, mixed with skirt feathers, 12@18¢ 
Turkey wing, from first two joints, 8@12c 
Turkey wing, tail and pointers, 6@12¢ 
Turkey wing and tail, clear, 10@15¢ 
Turkey wing and pointers, 5@8e 
Turkey pointers, 3@4c 


Turkey body, dry and choice, 2@8e 


Nest Room and Nest Boxes. 
MRS NELLIE HAWKS. 


The row of nests shown in the illustration 
can be made by any one at all handy with 
tools. They answer every purpose and are 
quite inexpensive affairs. The row of nests 
18 12 feet long and contains 12 nests to a tier, 
one tier above the other, 241n all. The nests 
are 16 inches from back to front, so that the 
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end boards and partitions between nests are 
16 inches wide. The hight of nest row from 
floor to the broad board fastened on top of up- 
per row of boxes measures a little over 30 
inches. The lower nests are shown with the 
doors standing open, while the doors of the up- 
per row are shut. The doors to the upper row 
open back or up, and are held open by hooks 
and staples, the staples being driven into the 
broad board above. Theupper doors will stay 
closed without fastening of course, but the 
lower doors are provided with hooks and _ sta- 
ples. Little wooden buttons would answer the 
same purpose and are less expensive. This 
12-foot double row of nests is placed length- 
wise of the poultry house in such a way as to 
make them the partition between the main or 
roosting room and the nest room. At each 
end of this partition there is a tall door frame 
and screen door, the frame with pickets on 
top so that fowls cannot fly over or out. The 
object in having the upper tier of nests slop- 
ing is to prevent the fowls from roosting upon 
them. They- cannot gain a foothold, and are 
obliged to be content with the regular roost- 
ing arrangement of the house. The broad 
board above the nests is fastened to the door 
frames, and above this is stretched a 32-inch 
strip of poultry netting to keep them from fly- 
ing over this part of the nest-box arrange- 
ment into or out of the nest room. The nest 
room is a long, hail-like space three feet wide, 
and is for the express use of sitting hens. 
Here are kept feed, water, grit and the dust 
bath for the broody ones. 

When a hen wants to sit, a nest and eggs 
are given her, the door opening into the main 
room is shut, and the door to the nest that 
opens into the nest room is left open instead, 
that she may leave her nest for feed at her 
pleasure. The arrangement is really very com- 
plete and worth trying. The expense of such 

a set of 24 nests should not be heavy, provided 
they were made at home from cheap material. 





Mating and Sitting Early. 


I have some Plymouth th Rock hens for breed- 
ers and I would like to know how they can 
be made to sit early, say in April, and at 
what time a male should be placed with them 
in order to secure best results. Will the time 
of mating make any difference with hens in 
regard to sitting early? Also, how should 
poultry be dressed for market so as to make 
an attractive appearance? I have a lot of 


Plymouth Rocks which I have taken great 
ains with and would like to market them in 
vest shape.—[P. F. Jewett. 


ANSWER BY R. G. BUFFINGTON. 

An old saying—The best time to set a hen is 
when she wants to sit. There has never been 
anything invented to induce a hen to sit un- 
til she is ready. If you can get your hens to 
laying early in the season they will be ready 
to sit early. The male being with them will 
not make any difference. If you have never 
dressed poultry it will not pay you to experi- 
ment on a lot of nice chickens expecting to 
get the highest price: better get some one that 
knows how. You can watch the process and 
soon learn. 


Fresh Eggs Selling Exceptionally Well— 
Since the last severe break in the price of 
fresh eggs, the market has shown a fairly 
good recovery. As in some other articles of 
farm produce, while intrinsically worth the 
money, dealers worked up too “much enthu- 
siasm and forced the advance too rapidly. The 
higher prices cut both ways. They greatly 
stimulated the shipments from country points, 
and at the same time cut off the consumption, 
to say nothing of the tendency to take stored 
eggs from refrigerators. The demand has 
fairly caught up with the supply, however, 
and general steadiness prevails in the mar- 
kets, both east and west. This is particular- 
ly true of fresh eggs, which move quickly 
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with current offerings of guaranteed stock rel- 
atively small. 


More Than Pleased—I am greatly pleased with 
your paper. Not only dolI tind pleasure in 
reading it, but am benefited finaucially by 
following some of its many useful hints upon 
various branches of farming. The money 
that the paper costs is indeed well spent. I 
enjoy reading the news from the «different 
counties.—[{ August Schemmel, Inwood, Ia. 





Tree Planting Pays Well.—It is only neces- 
Sary to compare the desirability of a home 
planted with a profusion of ornamental and 
fruit trees, shrubs, vines and plants, with the 
same or similar grounds, such as a new home, 
devoid of these. The one affords an irresisti- 
ble charm; the other is bare and forbidding. 
A costly house never makes up for a lack of 
trees; one that is inexpensive but neat, with 
handsome garden, surroundings, shows to 
better advantage than a home costing double, 
but without the lawn, trees and flowers. When 
one tries to sella plac e he may find this out. 
Were parents to provide trees, shrubs and flow- 
ers freely about the house and encourage the 
children to love, study and care for them, 
they would be bestowing the source of 
constant enjoyment and in addition aid the 
one of health.—[{C. B. Harlocker, Bucks 

Co, Pa. 


Aches 


And pains of rheumatism, due to lactic acidin 
the blood, cannot be cured by local. applica- 
tions, but only by thoroughly purifying the 
blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has power to 
accomplish permanent cures of rheumatism 
by its great blood-purifying properties. Thou- 
sands of cures of rheumatism and all blood 
diseases prove beyond any question that 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


? $ act harmoniousl with 
Hood Ss Pills Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 


LOTS OF EGGS 


when hens are fed green (59 
cut bone, cut by = FE. 


Improved '96 


MANNW’S 
GREEN BONE CUTTERGZ 
the standard of the world. 12 
sizes. $5 andup. C.O.D.or (7 
On Trial. Cat'l'’g free if you 

name this paper. 
fF. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 































THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
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GEO. ERTEL O0., QUINOY, ILL. 





HATCH a PY EXCELSIOR ea 


gy) Simple. Perfect, Self. Regulat- 
ng b 
operation. ae sana 
Orst-class Matcher made. 
Send 6c. for GEO. H. STAHL. 
Illus. Catalogue. th St. 














THE PROFI to be derived from 

the poultry business 

& mony things of of value to poultry men, 

t er with a full con rtion. of the 
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catalog. Seni 

Af aaa: boltace st. BRISTOL,Conn. 


CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS FOR POULTRY 


Meal, ames Flint, Calcite, oy gga Bone, 
Ground Beef Scraps. Send Sor Price 
YORK CHED ICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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Handling Apples for the Late Winter 
Market. 
J. M. PURDY, MISSOURL. 


To be able to properly care for and handle 
fruit after gathering so as to derive the high- 
est market valne, is as much a part of the 
necessary education of a successful fruit 
grower as to be able to produce it. The large 
fruit raisers fully realize this and provide 
themselves with carefully constructed houses 
or cellars or take advantage of cold storages, 
so that ifthe market is not satisfactory at 
gathering time, they can hold until better 
prices prevail. As soon as the surplus is out 
of the way, values usually rise. Most of our 
farmers have some portion of their land de- 
voted to orchards. This if properly handled 
is the most profitable part of the farm. In the 
majority of cases, however, evenif a good 
crop is produced, the grower is not prepared 
to store his fruit so as to take advantage of 
the best warket. As soon as it is picked, it 
must be sold. 

Apples if carefnlly gathered and handled 
can be kept until the latter part of the winter, 
by the use of a good fruit Louse constructed 
on the plan of an ice house, or in a dry, weil- 
ventilated cellar. Keep the temperature as 
near freezing as not to damage the apples 
and as constant as possible. It is not neces- 
sary to go to any great expense. Selecta 
gravelly hillside, excavate to the required 
depth and size, wall up with stone and con- 
struct a roof. A doubie roof is best, and it 
can be built as follows: Place a plate on the 
top of the wail and put on rafters and sheath- 
ing,as for an ordinary roof. Cover this sheath- 
ing with building paper and over it lay a sec- 
ond course of rafters with sheathing as before. 
Fill in the space between with sawdust, then 
put on the shingles. Provide a good ventila- 
tor and double doors. Care should be taken 
to see that the cellar is well drained and ven- 
tilated. Keep the temperature as even as pos- 
sible. In warm weatler, afier the apples are 
put in store, open the ventilators at night and 
close during the day time. The work can be 
done at odd times during the summer. 

A satisfactory storage room for fruits and 
vegetables can be constructed even more 
cheaply than the one I have described. After 
excavating deep enough, put in posts for a 
ridge pole. 
in the woods at small expense. Cover the 
rafters with rough board and then put on 
enough earth, well packed down, to prevent 
leakage and keep out frost. The timbers must 
be sutticient to support considerable weight. 

A fruit house entirely above ground can al- 
so be constructed quite cheaply. Prepare a 
foundation of stone. Use 2x4 inch studding 
about 8 ft migh for the sides. Sheath the out- 
side of the studding with inch lumber and 
cover with building paper. On the outside of 
this = another course of studding, sheathing 
and bailding paper. Continue until the wail 
has three air spaces. Construct the roof im the 
same manner, so as to protect from water as 
well as frost. 

The writer has recently constructed a cellar 
with fruit bouse over it, as follows: The tloor 
between the cellar and the fruit house above 
itis laid with 2x8 joists. Cover above and 
below with inch boards. The space between 
is tilled with sawdust. The studding for the 
sides are 2x6 inches, 8 feet high. On the 
outside itis sheathed lengthwise with inch 
lumber, over which is placed building paper. 
On top of the building is a course of inch sid- 
ing and battens. On the inside is tackeda 
layer of building paper which is in turn cov- 
ered with inch lumber. The 6-inch space be- 
tween is filled with sawdust well packed. 
Building paper is tacked to the undersides af 
the rafters. This is also covered with inch 
pine ceiling. The 4-inch space between this 
ceiling and the rafters is packed with saw- 
dust. The building is ventilated with win- 
dows at each end. 

The main points to keep in view when plan- 
ning a sturage place for apples are: Good 
drainage, good ventilation and security from 
heat or cold. In this climate, we are very apt 
to have in late autumn and even during the 
winter months, warm spells of weather. Dut- 
ing these the ventilator should be open at 
night when the atmosphere is cool and closed 
during the day time. In this way an even 
temperature can be maintained, not so low 
perhaps asin the costly cold storage plants, 
but sufficiently low to meet the requirements 
of the average grower. 

To show the profits to be derived from hav- 
ing a good storage room, we have only to look 
at the course of the markets last season. At 
gathering time, because of the immense yield 
reported, the price ranged from 10 to 15c per 
bu. When the surplus began to get out of the 
way bnyers paid from 25 to 30c, later the 


These with the rafters can be cat 


price reached 50c¢ and over. Picked apples 
sold in an orchard near here for 12c per bu 
in the fall of ’9. The grower was unprepared 
to keep his fruit and had to sell, and the buy- 
er resold it in January and February for 40 
to B0c. 


Increasing Competition for [int Growers. 


Peppermint growers who have held their 
stock of oil through the depression can now 
obtain slightly better prices. From the low 
point the market has advanced 10@15c per lb 
on prime oil and 15@25e on black mint oil. 
At Lyons, N Y, the local market for oil in 
tins is $1 10 per lb or possibly a little more, 
the jobbing price in N Y and Chicago 1 40@ 
145 with western oil 1 25@1 30. The depres- 
sion in the market, which culminated about 
a mwonth ago, was due not so much to the 
moderate proportion of the crop in York state 
and the west, as in large part to the necessi- 
ties of holders who needed woney and were 
constrained to realize. 

Another factor is the largely increased pro- 
duction of Japan oil, where the cultivation 
has been greatly extended the past two vears. 
Large consignments of this oil are findin 
their way to Europe, competing directly wit 
the American product. A representative of 
the great oil distilling concern of Schimmel 
& Co, Leipzig and N Y, has made a canvass 
of the mint tields with a view of getting the 
yield of peppermint oil and places this at 
nearly 200,000 Ibs in N Y, Mich and Ind, prob- 
ably an outside estimate, as trade figures 
are liable to tend in this direction. Our own 
report of the mint crop, published in Oct, did 
not indicate a yield as liberal as this. 

A Specialist on the Cranberry Market—I be- 
lieve that prices will advance from this time 
on; there is more inquiry for fruit, letters 
coming to me from as distant as New Orleans 
asking for prices on late berries. To test the 
market, I recently divided a shipment of Cape 
Cod berries, sending them to Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Cleveland and St Louis. They were 
Chipman Bugles and those consigned to St 
Louis have sold at $6 per bbl, no returns from 
others yet. A good many earty berries still to 

o to market.—|George J. Miller, Grower and 

hipper, Hyannis, Mass. 


Belgium Wants Apples—The demand for ap- 
ples for the Belgian markets has been heavy 
and the home crop may be considered as good 
as finished. I have no doubt that good 
American apples, especially Baldwins, would 
do wellonarrival. Regarding prices, we will 
be able to return, as a rule, the figures of 
the English markets. There is also a gvod 
demand here for prime evaporated > 
cores and skins; consignments should do 


well.—|F. Mann, Antwerp. 


Going to Evaporators—Vast quantities of 
apples are being evaporated in the apple belt 
of Monroe Co, N Y. In certain towns many 
small evaporators are owned by farmers; the 
extensive concerns at Fairport have paid 12@ 
15c per 100 lbs. Cider apples 6c. 


A Bottom for Apple Prices—Present prices 
for evaporated apples are not remunerative to 
grower, evaporator or handler. They scarce- 
ly pay absolute cost of picking fruit in or- 
chard, evaporating the apples, packing and 
freight. Yet everyone seems willing to work 
on this low margin if only the crop can be 
moved and cared for. J’rices for barreled ap- 
ples have discouraged many growers in 
western N Y, and will naturally increase the 
output of evaporated stock. Yet it cannot de- 
crease the price because as soon as the evap- 
orator cannot pay running expenses he will 
cease to produce and apples will go to waste. 
{[G. H. Northup, Wayne Co, N Y. 


Another Estimate of Canada’s Apple Crop— 
This is probably the largest on revord for the 
past 10 years. [In all parts of the province the 
yield is enormous, exceptions being hardly 
worth considering.—[ Ontario Official. 


Apples in Southwest Ohio—In this section 
there is not over oue-eighth of a crop, not 
sufficient to supply home requirements; 
quality good. Where orchards are young and 
spraying has been practiced the apples are 
found. Winesaps and Rome Beanty are 
among our principal apples.—{ Isaac Freeman, 
Miami (Go, Ohio. 


Grape Shipments from Perry, Ohio, this fall 
have amounted to 91,931 baskets of Concords 
as made by the local shipping association. 
The average price was 7.03c per Ib. 


HORTICULTURE-- VETERINARY 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 

Worms.—C. A. T. wants a remedy for 
worms in horses. Take 2 drams asafetida, 4 
dram calomel, 1 dram savin and 40 drops of 
the oil of the male shield fern. Mix and make 
into a ball and give it te the horse in the even. 
ing. Give the horse no hay during the 
night. In the morning give a bran mash and 
a ball made of aloes 1 0z, and essence of gin. 
ger 2 teaspoonfuls. The chill should be taken 
off the drinking water until the physic hag 
operated. This can be repeated in two weeks 
if necessary. 


Eating Cloth.—J. D. has a cow which eats 
any piece of cloth that comes within her 
reach. Is it a disease and is her milk fit for 
use? This isa habit with some cows and is 
best treated by keeping her where she cannot 
get any and in time she may forget. As long 
as the cow eats well and keeps in g od health 
her milk will be good. The above habit of 
cloth eating would have no bad effect on the 
milk. 


Pulling to One Side.—H. K. & Son want 
to know why a horse pulls to one side when'it 
is driven. If the horse has always done this 
itis a habit; a horse will sometimes do it 
when some part of the harness is hurting or 
irritating him. Examine all parts of the har- 
ness, bit, etc, and if nothing is found wrong 
try working him on the other side fora while. 
This will sometimes break a horse of this 
habit. 


Shoe Boil.—C. B. has a mare which has a 
shoe buil on her elbow. It came on during 
the night and soon extended to the breast, 
causing her to be very stiff. ‘lreatinent: 
Bathe the part well with hot water for half 
an hour three times a day and apply a little 
of the following lotion after each bathing: 
Acetate of lead 14 oz, tincture of arnica 2 oz, 
water 1 quart. After all the inflammation has 
gone, if the lump is soft, open it and clean it 
out with warm water and iuject a tablespoon- 
ful of the fullowing twice a day: Zine chlo- 
ride 1 dram, water 1 pint. After it heals, if 
there is a bunch left, use biniodide of mereury 
1 dram, lard 1 oz. Repeat every second week. 

Indigestion.— I’. H. R. has a horse which 
has a ravenous appetite, will bloat and usu- 
ally have an attack of colic after being driv- 
en. The animal keeps thin in flesh, although 
fed on good hay and oats. Alsv another 
horse which passes small white worms two 
inches long, this horse has juuwps on its skin. 
First: Give 1 oz aloes andl oz ginger dis- 
solved in 4 pint of hot water, then add 4 pint 
more of cold water and give at one dose. After 
the physic has operated give one of the fol- 
lowing powders night and morning in bran 
mash: Sulphate of iron 4 oz, nitrate of potas- 
sium 4 oz, nux vomica 20z, mix and divide 
into 24 doses. Repeat this quantity, if need- 
ed. Feed 14 Ibs hay and 4 bushel of oats dai- 
ly; give exercise but no hard work for one 
month. Second: Give 2 oz turpentine in 4 pint 
of raw linseed oil once a day for three days, 
then give 1 quart of raw linseed oil at one 
dose. Do not work the horse for one week. 
Wash the skin with 1 oz carbonate of potassi- 
um dissolved ina quart of soft water. Re- 
peat in three days and onthe following day 
wash off with soap and water and dry well. 

Sick Hogs.—C. C. has a neighbor which has 
sick hogs. When first attacked they are weak 
in the hind parts and turn purple all over. 
Some have died. Thedescription is not full 
enough to form a correct opinion as to the 
true nature of the disease, but wwuuld suspect 
hog cholera. Separate all the well ones frum 
the sick and give each fuli-grewn pig 15 drops 
nitrohydrochloric acid twice a day in its 
food for a week. Give the sick ones from 
two to four grains quinine dissolved in two 
tablespoonfuls of whisky twice a day. Keep 
all in good, warm, dry places. 

Lameness.—H. RK. P. has a mare which has 
been lame for several months. She is lamest 
when she leaves the stable, but after travel- 
ing for a mile ortwoshe gets better. There 
is a bunch on her ankle and she seems some- 
what stiff on it. It is likely the lameness is 
in the foot, and would advise that the foot 
be poulticed with warm bran mash put into a 
bag and tied on the foot. Change the ponul- 
tice once a day, wet it several times a day 
with warm water.continue this for two weeks, 
then rnb on a little ofthe following ointment 
around the coronet: Cantharides 2 drams, lard 
loz. Also rub a littl on the lump, let it 
remain on for 24 hours,then wash off and rub 
on alittle lard. Repeat in two weeks if nec- 


essary . 











BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


How to Get the Right Flavor in Butter. 
Buttermaking was the subject.of a fine pa- 
er by C. F. Oltrogge at the lowa dairy con- 

vention. Flavor is the main thing to be im- 
roved. At our fairs are large numbers of 

exhibits that score absolutely perfect in all 
regards except flavor. The fault is presum- 
ably with the one who handles the milk or 
cream’ not with the cow. Dust or decaying 
matter in the milk is ruinous. The stables 
must be dry, warm, ventilated and the cows 
well fed and well bedded. Home-made 
starters are preferred by him to a commercial 
starter. His advice is to churn at 54 to 56 de- 
grees and make a practice of keeping a record 
of the handling of the milk, cream and _ but- 
ter in detail, send a sample tub frequently to 
a good judge to be scored and when the 
score is received refer to the’records and find 
what processes were used to lead to the re- 
sults. This gives the buttermaker practical 
instruction in the school of experience right 
in his own factory. Don’t be timid, don’t 
be afraid of losing patrons. Let them feel 
that you want their milk if good and that 
you don’t want it unless it is good. 








Latest on Tuberculosis. 

Further tuberculosis investigations are pub- 
lished by the U S bureau of animal in- 
dustry in circular No 13. The results indicate 
pilogress in serum treatment as protection 
against or curative influence upon the dis- 
ease. The amount Of fat in milk of healthy 
cows Was not materially intluenced by the tu- 
berculin test, while milk from diseased 
cows showed a marked decrease of fat. 
The most significant result is that which con- 
tirms Bang’s experience and our own conten- 
tion that tuberculous animals under proper 
treatment as to tuberculin and sanitation may 
entirely recover. It is precisely for this rea- 
son, now demonstrated beyond all question, 
that AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has resisted 
the indiscriminate slaughter of every 
beast that reacted to tuberculin. Up- 
on the same grounds, we have demanded full 
compensation for cattle killed as a result of 
the test, especially when there was no other 
evidence of disease. 





Why Dairying May Be Unprofitable. 


Our milk sold at 1#¢ in summer and 2c in 
winter does not return enough to pay our hir- 
ed help and the grain our 23 cows eat. If we 
could get 2c in summer and 3c in winter it 
would make a difference. At present, we 
have to draw on our little reserve in bank to 
meet expenses, and every year feel more 
discouraged. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is do- 
ing a great job in stirring up the farmers to 
better the nfilk business and up this way we 
allthank you for it.—[E. P. Dyer, Broome 
Co, N Y. 

i" Do you know which of your cows pay 
for their keep, which pay a protit, which are 
“eating their heads off?’’ We shall be surpris- 
ed if a year’s record of milk product fails to 
show that half your cows are so poor in milk 
flow as to be a constant loss. What grain do 
you buy? We must raise the bulk of our feed. 


Cheese Exports Expand. 





It would be interesting to know just how 
much of the increase in our export cheese 
trade this fall can be attributed to the whole- 
some working of the new anti-filled cheese 
law. October exports of cheese, practically all 
of which was the unsophisticated dairy prod- 
uct, amounted to almost 6,000,000 lbs, or six- 
fold that of a year ago. 

a - 

To Keep Butter Sweet simply put it in clean 
jars and cover with a strong brine. This will 
keep pure butter fresh and sweet. The brine 
keeps out the air. I don’t know how it would 
act on poor butter.—[J. L. Hersey. 

There is talk of putting in churns at Jeri- 
cho, so as to give the farmers back their but- 
termilk and pay them more for their milk. 
Why do not all the patrons at each separator 
Station demand the same thing? If it would 
be better for one point it ought to be better 
for other places. Farmers ought to get all 
there is in their milk.—[O. J. Lowrey, Chit- 
tenden Co, Vt. 


The Careful Road Overseer will now go over 
his district &nd open the ditches and clear 
away the fallen leaves, and thereby save dol- 
lars to the township and many gullies in the 
Toad during the winter. The crossways should 
also be looked after and small stones removed. 





THE DAIRY 


THE MILK PROBLEM 


Favors Local Organizations. 





I am a milk producer on the Erie road, 
sending eight cans daily to New York. For 
eight yeurs preveding 92 I owned and drove 
a l5-can milk route in the city of N Y. Al- 
though I never belonged to the late milk ex- 
change I was sorry to see it fall because it 
stuck very close to the supply and demand. 
The supply must be controlled to get a proper 
price, and that must be by a local organiza- 
tion at_every railroad station and creamery 
sending milk to the market that is to be un- 
der control. Let every one of those organiza- 
tions appoint a delegate to a convention to 
establish said price, every local organization 
compelled to hold a given quantity of milk in 
case of an’oversupply. This combine not to 
be compelled to pay any membership fees ex- 
cept what are given voluntarily. The farmers 
have been mulcted so often that they will not 
pay any more stock assessments, especially 
in Orange: county. The creamery patrons 
should be the ones to be organized as closely 
as the farmers who sell direct. The owners 
of the creameries are the ones at present that 
ccntrol the price, both in the N Y market and 
the price paid to the producer.—[Charles W. 


rw 


Gillespie, Orange Co, N 





a a 
The Philadelphia Milk Market. 





At the exchange meeting Oct 28, the price 
of milk to farmers was fixed at 4c per qt, but 
on account of the great plenty and exceeding- 
ly slow sale for milk, no dealer paid more 
than 34c. The farmers were as a rule satisfied, 
as surplus sold on the platform frequently 
‘hrough the month at dc and even less. 
Numbers of milk producers not having a 
regular customer came to town and huckster- 
ed their milk around amongst the dealers, 
offering it at any price to get in. The milk 
exchange met Nov 25 and adopted the 4c 
price again. Most of us smiled when this 
price was adopted, as most of the dealers will 
settle for 34c. There seems nothing else for 
them t>do but that. It is better for all hands 
to make the 4c price, as an open price below 
that tigure means 6c milk and it would be 
impossible to restore it back this winter. On 
the other hand, if we should get seasonable 
weather (cold and stormy), milk would prob- 
ably be in demand and then there might 
be no trouble about the 4c price. If milk was 
scarce we would all be glad to pay for it. 
[J. Il. Miller, secy. 

————— 

A Milk Exhibit is to be one of the features 
of life at Puris, France, this winter. Milk 
will be shown in all its forms and the various 
appliances used in the milk trade will be ex- 
hibited. Mucn is being done in the way of 
moditied milk for infants and invalids, and 
the processes will be fully shown. Some- 
thing of this kind ought to be held at each of 
the principal American cities. Our dairy 


shows are now confined to butter and cheese, ~ 


and milk in any form is not shown. Itisa 
pity that this matteris not taken up by the 
management of the live stock shows in Mad- 
ison Square garden, New York city, for that 
would have been a fine chance to have made 
a great display of milk and milk products, ap- 
paratus and processes. Such a milk exhibit is 
needed in our cities to increase the use of 
milk among consumers, quite as much as to 
educate producers in better wethods of mak- 
ing and marketing milk. 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club will hold 
its annual meeting, Dec 9, at the Colonnade 
hotel, Philadelphia. Matters of considerable 
importance will be considered relating to 
changes in the constitution establishing the 
oftice of vice-president, and to the rules re- 
garding importing animals. The year just 
closing has been a very protitable one to the 
club.—[ William H. Caldwell, Secretary. 














The records show this Threshing -mechine to be the 
easiest running and the greatest grain saver of all. 
Requires only about 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving@Ryre 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mius, Cir. 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car 
riersan’ Drag-saw Machines, and for information show- 
ing “ Why Ensilage Pays,’’ send for Fnsilaze Catae 
logue. MINARD HARDER, Coblesxill, N. ¥, 
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Potash 


is a necessary and important ingredient 
of complete fertilizers. Crops of all kinds 
require a properly balanced manure. 
The best 


Fertilizers 


contain a high percentage of Potash. 
All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 








Our Fair Exhibits. 


With five car loads of wild animals, we have 

ven free shows at the leading State and District 

airs. We thus furnish instruction, amusemen 
and proof that the Page is the best. Seve 
applications are in for next year’s exhibit. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





DO YOUR OWN REPAIRING! 






os * es 
with ROOT’S HOME REPAIRING OUTFITS. Send 
for free catalog describing these and “Root’s Sim- 
licity Process’’ of home repairing. Harness, 
Saddlery, Blacksmiths’ and Carpenters’ Tools. 
Send today. The ROOT BROS. CO., Plymouth, O. 


aaa QUAKER CITY 
GRINDING MILL 


For CORN and COBS 
FEED, and TABLE " 
MEAL. Improved for '96-"97 
Send forall mills advertised. 





educt Freight 
Price of Mill. 


Price of 





hilada., Pa. end 41 8. Jefferson St, Ohicago, LL 


SD 





FEED MILLS 


For all purposes, Corn & Cob, French Burr, 
Poultry & Bone Family & Farm Grist, Feed 
& Table Meal Mills. Sweep millfor Corn 
& Cob & all other — Grinds fine 
orcoarse. 37 styles & sizes. Line rep- 
resents 35 yrs.’ experience. If you want 
a Mill, hand or power, write us, All 
Cuaranteed. Weare headats. Will 
saveyou money. Catalogue Free. 


Marvin Smith Go, “tuttexco, tts." 














WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 


MANUFAC TURED BY 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
\ . ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
(@ DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


=) SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
SADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. JTHACA,N.Y 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ade 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 


























We have regular employment for an active man 
n every locality, at $15.00 weekiy, (no tortune 
unter need apply) will guarantee permanent 
employment if right; ifinterested ap ly prompy 
ly, address “‘Benefactor,” P. O. Box 5308, 
ston, Mass. 
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New York Live Stock Show. 


The second annual live stock show at Mad- 
ison Square garden, New York, was held dur- 
ing the week of Nov 23 to 28, 1896, and 
was quite a success in the display of fine cat- 
tle, pigs, sheep, ponies and farm and dairy 
products, with implements and supplies for 
modern dairy work. We have rarely seena 
better class of bleoded animals brought to- 
gether, resulting largely trom the generous 
offer of $10,000 in premiums equally distributed 
between all the breeds. There were some 
rare beauties among the little Shetland po- 
nies of variegated color, shown by T. L. Watts 
& Son, New York city. The Shorthorns 
were of very high class of excellence, shown 
by J. G. Robbins & Sons, Horace, Ind, 
and Kent & Watson, Jamestown, N_ Y. 
Herefords of equal excellence were shown by 
George S. Redhead, Des Moines, lowa, W. S. 
Van Natta, Fowler, Ind, Thomas Clark, 
Beecher, Ill, and G. O. Holcomb, Troy, Pa. 
Aberdeen Angus by Goodwin & Judy, W 
Lebanon, Ind, 8. R. Pierce, Creston, Ill. 
The little chunky black Doddies made a live- 
ly show and were greatly admired. In milk 
stock the four breeds, Jerseys, Ayrshires, 
Holsteins and Guernseys, were ably represent- 
ed. Miller & Sibley, Franklin, Pa, had 
a superb herd of Jerseys, while individual 
animals of fine quality were shown by 

O. Magie & Sons, Elizabeth, N J, Ed- 
ward L. Clarkson, Tivoli, N Y, and Billings 
farm, Woodsteck, Vt. Guernseys of the best 
type and in nearly equal sized herds were 
shown by J. B. Duke, Somerville, N J, West- 

ort farms, Westport, N Y, William Lindsay 

g Son. Elizabeth, J, and A. J. Cassatt, 
Berwyn, Pa. Holstein-Friesians put in a 
larger appearance than any of the other dairy 
breeds and were of the best. They were 
shown by Messrs James L. Henderson & Son, 
Washington, Pa, James A. Graham, Pater- 
son, N J, A. A. Cortelyon, Neshanic, N J. 
Ayrshires in fair numbers and excellence 
were shown by J. O. Magie & Sons, William 
Lindsay & Son, Elizabeth, N J, B. Luther 
Shriver, Bethlehem, Pa, and E. H. & C. S. 
Barney, Milford, N Y. In all these breeds the 
prizes were quite equally divided. 

The sheep were particularly noticeable for 
their high quality and excellent handling. 
Shropshires were predominant in numbers, 
shown by G. H. Davidson, Millbrook, N Y, 
John Campbell, Woodville, Ont, Can, W. B. 
Cutting, Uakdale, LI, N Y, and §S. H. Todd 
& Son, Wakeman, O. Southdowns were shown 
by William Rockefeller, Tarrytown, N Y, F. 
W. Barrett, Wadsworth, N Y, Poghom Har- 
bor Co, Selsey, England. In quality the South- 
downs were very tine. Oxfords were shown 
by William Empire, Minaville, N Y, John 
Milton, Marshall, Mich. Hampshires were 
shown by Ira J. Hiller, Four Towns, Mich, 
Roy RK. Goble, Fredon, NJ, and John Mil- 
ton, Marshall, Mich. Cotswolds by George 
Hardin & Son, Dorsets by Rutherford Stuy- 
vesant, Allamuchy, N J, and James L. Hen- 
derson & Son, Washington, Pa. 

Fat stock was shown in all the brees that 
competed for beef making, were of grand pro- 
portions and of various ages, all showing the 
remarkable growth the youug things make. 
This being apparently the profitable end of 
their lives for fattening. There was an equal- 
ly good show in fat sheep, it being hard to 
keep them on their feet long enough to judge 
them; this being impossible with the hogs 
they were so heavy. 

The breeds of swine shown were Berkshires 
by W. A. Seward, Budd Lake, N J, and Met- 
calf Bros, East Elma, N Y. Small Yorkshires 
by Warren Henstis & Son, Belmont, Mass, 
William Lindsay & Son and Fred B. Stewart. 
Duroc-Jerseys by Edward L. Clarkson, Tivoli, 
N Y. Poland-Chinas by A. L. Hutchings and 
R. F. Seeley, Waterloo, N Y. 

T. A. Havemeyer, Mahwah, N J, and Ches- 
ter W. Chapin, Chicopee Falls, Mass, showed 
Normandy cattle, a large brindle breed of 
French extraction which is being introduced 
as anew addition to our dairy breeds. Mr 
Havemeyer had also some Normandy and 
Simmenthal Jersey crosses. The calves shown 
were of very good dairy form. 

The exhibition of butter was of good pro- 
portions and the finest excellence, but under 
the rules only prints were admitted. The 
butter was judged by W. B. Young, a New 
York commission merchant, under a scale of 
flavor 45, body 25, color 15, salt 10, style 
5—100. The first prize went to Ayre & Mc- 
Kinney, Meredith, N Y, their butter scaling 
100 points. Second to East Granby Creamery 
Co, East Granby, Ct, scoring 9%. Third to 
R. F. Jaynes, Ryegate, Vt, scoring 94. We 
were informed that all the prize packages 
were made from Jersey milk or where that 
biood greatly predominated in the herds. 


SHOWS AND CONVENTIONS 


What Our Western Dairy Competitors 
Are Doing. 


The Iowa dairy association held a three 
days’ session at Marshalltown, Nov i8-20, with 
a large attendance. There was a fairly credit- 
able exhibit of machinery and dairy apparatus 
and over 100 entries of butter, the latter being 
very tine. It was scored by O. Douglas of 
Boston, W. D. Collyer of Chieago and C. C. 
McCabe of New York and the sweepstakes 
were awarded H. N. Miller of Randall on a 
score of 99. In regard to co-operative cream- 
eries G. L. Hubbell of Waukon said that the 
distinction between co-operation and combi- 
nation is that the former seeks the benefit of 
the public as well as of those who are joined 
together in the work, while the latter is whol- 
ly selfish in its aims. The majority of eream- 
ery proprietors have hard times to pay ex- 
penses and would be glad to sell out at a dis- 
count. Any man is a curse to the community 
who seeks to build a second creamery where 
there is patronage for but one. What we 
wantis fewer creameries and more cows. 
We cannot afford money to build more cream- 
eries and buy more machinery. Tie business 
must be reconstructed. It costs too much to 
haul milk. Forty cows on one farm are more 
profitable than 5000 widely scattered. Dairy- 
ing is overdone by being underdone. There 
are too many creameries for the cows and the 
limit of protitable’ manufacture is dangerously 
near. 

Artificial refigeration for creameries was 
discussed. A. H. Barber is doing a good bus- 
iness in putting in machinery by which ice is 
Gapemmall with. Mr Church read a paper in 
support of artificial refrigeration, saying 1t 

ives a dry airas well as low temperature, 
is easier to attend to, and the time is coming 
when a refrigerating apparatus will be con- 
sidered as iadispentalte as a separator is 
now. 

Style of package for market was discussed 
by N. C. Tabor of New York, O. Douglas of 
Boston and G. W. Linn of Chicago. This 
was a profitable feature of the meeting. The 
general requirements of all markets and the 
special requirements of the different markets 
were clearly brought out. The markets have 
a tendency toward lighter coloring and light- 
er salting than required a few years ago. Chi- 
—_ and New York call for the 60-lb white 
ash Welsh tub. Tubs running 60 lbs uniform- 
ly sell better than those varying from 58 to 
63. Boston prefers spruce tubs of assorted 
sizes, running from 20 to 50 lbs. Print butter 
is better suited for the Philadelphia market 
than for other markets. F. C. Oltrogge read a 
fine paper on butter making, pointing out that 
imperfect flavor was the main difficulty now 
to be overcome. Miss Katie Duncalf, a grad- 
uate of the Iowa dairy school, described her 
methods of running a creamery, churning and 
working the butter. She rejects tainted milk 
and uses sour milk only under protest, and 
operates it only after the sweet milk is all 
5 

Ir J. B. Weenes, chemist of the Iowa ex- 
periment station, read an instructive paper 
on milk preservation for composite samples, 
with a warm recommendation of formalde- 
hyde, the material lately introduced for such 
uses. This wonderful substance appears to 
be the basis of starch and sugar in plants, and 
possesses the great advantage of being non- 
poisonous as well as effective. 

Dairy Commissioner Boardman epitomized 
the dairy laws and their workings. He was 
able to say that not a retailer has taken out 
a filled cheese license and he believes that its 
sale has been practically wiped out in this 
state. He showed that the total dairy receipts 
for lowa now aggregate over $38,000,000 per 
year. e 

One ot the new departures this year was 
selling the exhibition at auction. It was bid 
off in a lump (about 100 tubs) by the Chicago 
butter board at the uniform price of 20c per 
lb. It was stated that had it been packed in 
standard 60-lb tubs 1t would have brought lic 
per ib more. 

Ofticers elected: P. G. Henderson of Cen- 
tral City. president; J.C. Daley of Charles 
City, secretary; E.G. Swift of State Center, 
treasurer. Charles City was selected as the 
next place of meeting. 


The Lessons of Experience. 


Kansas has 200 creameries now in opera- 
tion—ten years ago not one—and is trving 
hard to boom the business. This fact is of 
immense importance to dairying in the 
middle and eastern states. At the re- 
cent convention of Kansas dairy ex- 
ete it was agreed taat mottles in 
mutter were still a mystery, still it was shown 
that double worked butter rarely contained 
them. That ‘‘culture’’ was a benefit, perhaps 


more in extra care taken than in actual merit 
of the thing itself. That sterilizing milk 
made the butter keep longer, making a better 
article for export, but burting it commer 
cially if sold in the United States. That prof. 
its of milk for the past three years Lad beep 
more remunecative to farmers than other farm 
products and trebly so where care had heey 
taken to select the best milkers. That looking 
backward showed immense strides, had beep 
accomplished in dairying. That looking for. 
ward was bright forthe farmer who had gq 
herd of milch cows. 


Interesting Notes from Abroad, 


Lonpon, England, Nov 20—The prospect; 
for farm work in the U K are improving, 
Early sown wheats germinated well, but they 
are not so green and healthy-looking as 13 
desired at this period, many of the fields 
showing a rather yellow tinge, due to rain 
and meager sunshine. Wheat sowing is still 
going ou, but it is impossible at present to 
gauge the area; it will probably be tully 
equal tothat of last year. The markets for 
farm produce are very contradictory in char- 
acter; grain keeps improving, meat is station- 
ary, if not actually deteriorating. Last week 
showed an advance in wheat, and I am in- 
clined to believe that we have not yet seen 
the top, as little, if anything, has transpired 
to alter the position with regard to the food 
supply of the world. On the other band, 
live stock is much less rigid in price. 

The range of prices in native wheat has 
not been enlarged, although the average is 
better, very little changing hands at less 
than 9c per bu, the top quotation being 
$1 14. California wheat is now quoted ag 
1 195 per bu, with somewhat restricted busi- 
ness. Mixed American corn of the old crop 
for almost immediate shipment sells at 45%c¢ 
and 45c for January and February shipments; 
floating cargoes were sold abvut i1}¢ under 
the latter rates. The price of American clip- 
ped oats is now 42c per bu, with a quiet trade. 
California malt is now offered in Mark Lane 
at 1 92@2 48 per 100 lbs. Generally, markets 
are in a moderate and unexcited state, and 
steady business can be done at prices quoted. 
California barley stands at 72@75c per bu for 
feeding and 87@9%6c for best qualities. The 
markets on the continent are also steady 
with regard to prices, and moderately quiet 
with respect to business, wheat quotations be- 
ing as follows: Paris, 116 per bu; Antwerp, 
1.004; Berlin, 1 17; Pesth, 924c and Awmster- 
dam 92c. In Russia there has been a con- 
siderable rise in the price of grain, owing to 
the expectation that a large supply of wheat 
will be required for exportation to India, 
which country (now affected by famine) is at 
present avery uncertain quantity when future 
conditions of trade have to be considered. 
There still continues a very fair trade for hay, 
the best quality reaching 21 60 per ton, and 
straw is somewhat down. The meat trads 
offers considerable difficulty just- now and 
lower prices have to be taken to clear stocks 
at ports. The best! States beef, killed here, 
now makes from 10 to lie per ib (offal given 
in), refrigerated meat ranging from 5 to 9c 

er lb, and there is no great demand for it. 
British beef 5@12}c per lb, mutton 7@13c and 
pork 8@9c. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPANSION IN RUSSIA. 

It is iuteresting to American as well as 
British farmers to know who are their compet- 
itors, and how they are able to compete 
with them. The Argentine and Australasia 
are the big rivals of the future, but there may 
yet be a nearer one to seize upon the British 
markets. I received recently from the 
National society of France, a copy of a paper 
read in Paris by M Yelixof, the Russian 
minister of agriculture, on agriculture in the 
ezar’s dominions. To me, it is very sugges- 
tive: It shows that, notwithstanding that 
Russia has felt, as others have, the lowness 
of the prices for cereals, she is a country 
likely to become a more formidable rival tlian 
she has hitherto been to agriculturists in 
other parts of the world. She used to be the 
second grain exporting country, and is not far 
from it now, though cereal growing is not so 
profitable as it was. It is evident that steps 
are being taken to increase the raising of 
live stock and of all kinds of land produce, 
and the Russian minister did not hesitate to 
ask for more facilities for the export to 
France of the fruits of Russian soil. They 
have every chance in Great Britain with its 
free trade and open market policy. Up to 
now Russia has been content to take most of 
its instruction from France, relying on Eng- 
land oniy for a few pigs and implgments, and 
Germany for some of the latter. If Kussia 

nshes on the developing process, we shall 
1ave all kinds of produce brought in competi- 
tion with other countries in greater quantities 
than it has ever done before. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Sound Reasons for Good Prices, 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S RETURNS OF THE 
1896 HOP CROP. 


Preliminary Final 


Coast, 100,000 100,000 
New York, 75,000 75,000 
Total, 175,000 175,000 
Last year’s crop, 292,000 
Crop of 1894, 320,000 
Crop of 1890, 192,000 


Our preliminary estimate of the American 
hop crop of 1896 was very close to the amount 
shown to have been harvested since. Our 
final returns of the harvest are now in and 
warrant the above exhibit. The quite rapid 
advance in prices before harvest was complet- 
ed caused a closer picking than would other- 
wise have been the case, but does not alter 
the crop on the cvast from the predictions in 
the Aug 29 issue of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
—California 35,000 bales, Oregon 50,000, Wash- 
ington 15,000. Lilienthal puts the Washing- 
ton crop at only 12,000 bales and according to 
their returns up to Dec 1 estimate that there 
were only about 7500 bales remaining in 
first hands on Pacific coast. 

We have been to much trouble to get actual 
returns of harvest from the principal hop 
growing centers oi New York state. In the 
absence of an accurate census it is difficult 
to yet absolutely accurate returns for a crop 
that is so widely scattered, but thereis a 
general acknowledgment on the part of the 
closest observers that our preliminary esti- 
mate of 75,000 bales was fully borne out by 
the harvest. That figure was at first severely 
criticised by certain growers who wished to 
bull the market to the utmost, but they now 
concede that with the closer picking than was 


expected the °96 crop of hopsin N Y state- 


will make just about 75,000 bales of 180 lbs 
each net. 

Estimates of the quantity still in farmers’ 
hands range from 20,000 to 40,000 bales, and 
we doubt if there were much over 25,000 bales 
in first hands on Decl in N Y state. This 
would indicate a total of hops in growers’ 
hands less than 35,000 bales to supply home 
brewers and export for nine months to come. 

The shortage in the English crop is official- 
ly placed at 58,000 bales. We are not able to 
ryt reliable data about the European crop, 
vut advancing markets there saow it is 
not burdensome. As to the stock of olds, 
one man’s guess is as good as another’s. 
The situation is apparently strong, AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST’S reports and views since 
August are more than confirmed. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


New York, Dec 1—The strong position of 
the hop market is fully maintained and the 
outlook is most encouraging. It is over two 
years since prices were as high as at present, 
yet we feel warranted in quoting 16c on choic- 
est state growths. The whole situation rests 
on the amount of old hops in brewers’ hands 
and the sinall supplies of new held by dealers. 
Growers are very firm in retaining their 
crops. Indeed, it is more difficult to buy 
hops in the country now than it was when 
prices for the best goods were 5c lower. Busi- 
ness in the city is not especially active, as 
holders do not seem anxious to dispose of 
their stuck. Meanwhile the price is improv- 
ing and those who have goods on hand are 
sanguine of further improvement. Advices 
from the foreign markets indicate a strong de- 
mand for states and Pacifics, prices tending 
upward and buyers anxious to cover them- 
selves now it is certain that shipments must 
be short of last year. 

QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET 
Nov 25 Nov 27 Nov 30 


N Y state crop '96, choice, 144@15 14@15 14@16 
~ a “ * prime, l@i3 11@13 11@13 
> © “low tomed, 8s@it 8@10 8@10 
“ % 4 195 choice, | 74@8 7h@8 7@8 
7 “ med toprime, 6@7 er @7 
“ « « com, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
“ old olds, 35 ye 3@5 

Pacific crop 9%, choice, M@1I5) = 144@15 146@15 
“3 « * prime, 12@13 @13 12@18 
a “* * low to med, 9@11 . 4 mm 
ca “ 5, choice, Yor brs 3 
be med to prime, 6@7 4@7 6@7 
ae “« —@ common, @5 3@% 3@5 

German crop 796, 25@30 25@30 25@30 
“x «995, 4@18 els 14@18 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as follows: 
Week Cor week Since Same time 

end’g last Sept 1, ast 

Nov 2 year "96 year 

Dom’tic rec’pts, bales, 8,680 10,718 49,107 57,818 

Exports to Europe, 2.596 3,190 = -20,894 21,999 

Tmports from 2 235 710 769 
Bovucxvi.ue, Madison Co, N Y, Nov 27—The 
market has not shown much activity the past 
week, Thomas Finnegan, who had a standing 


MONEY CROPS 


offer of 12}c ® lb on his large growth, has final- 
ly accepted it. A large portion of the ’96 hops 
grown in this town have been bought. Those 
who have not sold are very firm, confident 
that they will realize at least liv. The strong 
condition of the market has inspired many 
growers with now hope and preparations are 
already being made by plowing and fitting 
ground for new yards to be planted next 
spring. As only a few old yards will be plow- 
ed up it is certain that the acreage will be 
materially increased. 


THE SOGAR INDUSTRY. 


Sugar Beet Growers in Convention. 








At Grand Island, Neb, the state beet sugar 
association convened Nov 17, and continued 
through the next day. This meeting was the 
third of the association and was called at 
Grand Island because at this place is located 
Nebraska’s pioneer sugar factory, which at 
this season of the year is in full operation. A 
splendid apportunity was thus afforded forthe 
inspection of the process of making sugar 
from beets, as well asa thorough discussion 
of the best methods of raising and earing for 
the crop. 

The meeting was fairly well attended and 
the sessions marked by an earnest desire to 
solve two great problems—namely: How to 
secure more capital with which to erect addi- 
tional factories, and how to persuade the 
state legislature not to disturb the present sug- 
ar legisiation. . It has been fully demonstrat- 
ed that most of the land in the state is capa- 
ble of the production of sugar beets. It has 
also been proven that Nebraska farmers are 
now sufficiently familiar with the cultivation 
of the sugar beet to produce it next year in 
quantities equal to the demand from ten fac- 
tories. The conditions were just right for 
beet growing this season, and a perfect crop 
rich in sugar resuited. The beet output is 
much larger than the two factories, one in 
Grand Isiand and the other in Norfolk, can 
possibly handle. So protitable bas been this 
industry the present season, that even at 
Grand island enough farmers are anxious to 
grow beets next season to supply a dozen fac- 
tories. These conid be established and run 
profitably provided capital be secured for 
their erection. 

The future of the industry depends some- 
what upon the legislation to be enacted with- 
in the next few years. Atleast this was the 
almost unanimous opinion of the delegates 
present. Two years ago a law was passed in 
Nebraska which required the factory to pay 
the farmer $5 per ton for beets delivered at 
the factory, amounting in effect to a bounty 
on sugar beets of ec per pound to the farmer 
paid by the state. lt is feared thatthe incom- 
ing legislature will repeal this law, which 
would otherwise not expire for a year. Its 
constitutionality has also been questioned. 
All these matters tend to make capitalists 
cautious about embarking in the manufacture 
of sugar. A great many of them are fully con- 
vinced that there is money in the enterprise, 
but hesitate in investing heavily until they 
are satisfied that the people of the state are 
acting in good faith and are entirely friendly. 
Secretary Nasen and some of the members 
stated that several propositions had been dis- 
cussed concerning the establishment of new 
factories. Moneyed men were ready to take 
them up as soon as reasonable security could be 
given by the various localities. The condi- 
tions as to securities are such that they can be 
met by almost any community. 

The matter of giving a bounty or of grant- 
ing a subsidy to induce the establishment of 
more sugar factories was talked over. While 
there was some difference of opinion as to the 
best method, the convention was practically 
unanimous in urging the incoming jlegislature 
of Nebraska not to tamper with the present 
law, but to allow it to expire by limitation, 
and then react the same law for two more 
years. Atthe end of this time the industry 
would have been protected for five years, and 
an opportunity given to fully demonstrate the 
possibilities of the beet sugar industry. If of 
permanent worth, it should at the end of five 
years be able to exist without state aid. 

LL — 


Successfui Year for Beet Growers. 


The sugar beet season has been a very satis- 
factery one to growers in the Chino (Cal) sec- 
tion, with a large sum of money distributed. 
Atthe annual meeting of the Chino beet 
growers’ union, numbering 106 farmers, it 
was reported that 48,139 tous beets were har- 
vested and marketed. The average price per 
ton was $3.78, representing a total of about 
180,000 paid for this season’s beets. The aver- 
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e€ sugar content was placed av 14%. In ad- 
dition to the present membership there are 
nearly 100 farmers who make a business of 
growing beets and it is hoped these may also 
be brought into the union, in order to secure 
the best possible administration of the busi- 
ness affairs of growers. At the beginning of 
the season an assessment of 4c r ton was 
levied on all Chino beets to defray factory 
and office expenses of the union, including 
tare man and check chemist. The close ot the 
season finds a surplus in the treasury which 
makes it possible to rebate 1jc per ton. Thus 
it cost less than 3c per ton harvested to carry 
on the business of the union. 





An Ohio Factory—Steps are being taken 
by Joseph 8S. McKell and other capitalists of 
Chillicothe, O, for the organization of a com- 
pany to operate a factory to manufacture beet 
sugar. Emmitt’s old distillery, a mammoth 
plant which has stood idle for 15 years, will be 
fitted up as the factory if the deal goes 
through. Ata meeting of the board of trade 
much interest was manifested in the proposi- 
tion and the secretary was instructed to get 
all the information possible on the subject so 
that the matter conld be more tulliy discussed 
at the next meeting. It is claimed that uo city 
in the state is better adapted for such an in- 
dustry than Chillicothe and its realization 
would mean the planting of thousands of acres 
in beets at a much better profit than corn 
would bring. 





A strong movement is on foot at Santa 
Rosa, Sonoma Co, Val, for the establishment 
of a beet sugar factory. Many experimental 
patches of beets have been grown in the coun- 
ty during the past season and the roots have 
been tested at the Alvarado factory with very 
flattering results, giving a very high percent- 
age of sugar. Many farmers, are anxious to 
engage in beet growing as a business and the 
probabilities are that Santa Rosa will have a 
factory in a short time, as some heavy capital- 
ists interested in the work have taken hold 
of it. 

Work on the big Spreckels beet sugar fac- 
tory at Salinas, Monterey Co, Cal, will com- 
mence early in the coming year. In the mean- 
time, a*spur of the Southern Pacific railroad 
and the narrow gauge road will be completed 
to the grounds. This will be one of the larg- 
est outfits of the kind in the world, but it 
will not be ready in time for the ’97 crop and 
much of the land engaged for beets will the1e- 
fore be put into rye. 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Onto—The secretary of state has recently 
published an estimate of the tobacco crop 
of the state as returned by county assessors. 
Estimates of yield are in pounds, as_ follows: 
Cigar leaf districts, 1895 crop 17,097,338 ibs; 
94 crop 17,445,162; Burley, ’95, 5,242,303; 794, 
9,968,405; eastern Ohio leaf (sold mostly at 
Baltimore), ’95, 2,261,686; ’94, 4,159,571; total 
95 crop 2,601,321, ’94, 31,573,138. In the Miami 
valley there are no late developments except 
more activity in the purchase of the remain- 
ing °95 crops of Aimmer’s Spanish with a 
slight advance in price, and activity of in- 
specting and sampling in the warehouses of 
the ‘95. No sales as yet of the ’9 reported.” 
—At Cincinnati, the Burley leaf market has 
strengthened considerably the past month 
with prices advanced and the general tone 
stronger. The better grades were in strong 
demand. New leaf is coming in very slowly. 

PENNSYLVANIA—A lively interest was mani- 
fest during November on the part of tobacco 
buyers and dealers sold many hundreds of cases 
of jeaf the past two weeks. Growers sold but 
little, as prices are so low that with better 
times so near at hand, growers are inclined 
to hold rather than part with leaf below the 
cost of raising. Dealers at Lancaster sold 
1500 or more cases last week. 

New Yorx—In the Chemung valley, sales 
were numerous during late November. De- 
mand was good, as the gnality of the crop is 
finest in years. At Big Flats, G. J. Schuster 
of Milwaukee bought a great many lots at 8 
to 10¢c and Myers & Mendelson of New York 
several at 10c. At Southport, John Brand & 
Co secured several lots at 8c in bundle. At 
Wells, Pa, some lots changed hands at 8c.— 

he Chemung valley tobacco growers’ associa- 
tion neets at Corning, Dec 16, and a large 
attendance is assured. President Van Den- 
ser has several matters to bring before the as- 
sociation, among them proposed legislatioon 
in the interest of tobacco growers.—in the 
Onondaga section, the ’% crop is a fine one 
an] stripping has begun. No ’96 has been 
sold, but growers expect higher prices than 
they have received for years. Qld stock is 
well cleaned up. 













































































































8. E. NIVEN 
Treasurer. 


JAMES C. M’CLURE 
Overseer. 


Pennsylvania State Grange Officers. 





How Pennsylvania Farmers Are Organ- 
ized. 


The grange in the Keystone state is flourish- 
ing, due to the aggressive and persistent work 
of several of Pennsylvania’s brightest farmers. 
At the recent national grange session at 
Washington, the state master, Leonard Rhone, 
reported 18 subordinate granges organized 
during the past year, with 346 members; 1358 
initiated in other granges, ora total gain of 
1704. The dues paid the national treasurer 
the past year were $1121.54. The order prob- 
ably has nearly 60,000 members in the state. 
Meetings the past year have been very suc- 
cessful. 

By constant agitation in the subordinate 
granges, followed by united action, a state de- 
partment of agriculture was organized one 

ear ago and the experience of the past year 
hes demonstrated the wisdom of having its 
secretary in the governor’s cabinet. The grange 
influence has caused the farmers’ institute 
system to be reorganized and more are 
now held and at less cost than ever before. 
The sale of oleo has been crushed out and 
on food laws more generally enforced. The 

epartment of agriculture has organized divi- 
sions of zovlugy and entomology. which have 
investigated insects and distmbuted much 
valuable information; the subjects of forestry 
and fruit trees have been stndied, the live 
stock industry fostered and numerous com- 
missions dispensed with, all at a less cost and 
greater returns. 

No farmers’ club can take the place of the 
grange in Pennsylvania, for its sphere ot useful- 
ness reaches every agricultural interest of the 
state. Co-operative buying and selling is fos- 
tered and taken ~ Se of by Patrons in 
nearly every county, and many Patrons save 
20 to 25 % annually on the year’s purchases. 
Commission houses have alsv been establish- 
ed, to sell grain and other products. The past 
ee a quarterly grange trade bulletin has 

n issued with re on nearly every 
farm and household necessity. This high or- 
der of merit has been obtained by keeping the 
management of the grange in the hands of 
practical farmers. : 

Patrons’ fire insurance companies have been 
remarkably successful and 15 or more com- 
panies are doing an extensive business, one 
company carrying nearly $2,000,000 in pulicies. 
The Patrons’ life insurance company has been 
in steady operation 2U years and offers assess- 
ment hfe insurance at very low rates. 

In an educational way the grange is doing a 
great and noble work. Thousands attend the 
meetings at which the most able talent in the 
country makes addresses. Advertisers make 
extensive displays and the summer camps 
thus become great schools of instruction. At 
the recent elections, more Patrons were re- 
turned to the general assembly than for years, 
which insures added strength to the passage 
of granger-made laws. Last year, 80 Patrons 
of all political faiths stogd together and push- 
ed through several bills; the policy 1s to 
select a few of the more urgent bills and keep 
pressing them until passed. For nine years 
the grange has accomplished much for the 
farmer and has saved, through the revision of 
tax and school laws, over $1,000,000 annually 
to the agricultural districts. 

The state grange meets at Altoona, Dec 8-10, 
and much business of general interest to Penn- 
sylvania farmers will be discussed. The 
commission tax bill, which was defeated at 
thedast session of the legislature, but under 
which the taxes were ordered to be assessed 
for two years, will be indorsed and its passage 
asked. The legislative committee will doubt- 
less be instructed to resist the repeal or any 
modification of the oleomargarine law. Plans 
for ponies the growth and work of the order 
will be considered. Election of grange offi- 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


cers does not occur this year. AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST has already printed the portraits 
of Mr and Mrs Rhone and of the bright young 
state lecturer, W. F. Hill. Pertraits of some 


of the other prominent officials of the state 
grange are given herewith. 


Conclusion of the National Grange. 


The second week of the national grange ses- 
sions was one of business. The committee on 
co-operation made an able report. The grange 
indorsed a memorial from Montgomery Uo 
(Md) grange recommending that congress 

rovide a suitable market building at Wash- 
ngton. The executive committee were au- 
thorized to make expenditures in building up 
the order in states where the grange is weak. 
The legislative committee were directed to 
keep up the fight for free rural delivery of 
mail. 

A resolution was passed authorizing Masters 
Jones ot Ind, Hale of N and Horton of 
Mich to call on President-elect McKinley and 
urge him to appoint a practical farmer as sec- 
retary of agriculture. ‘The resolution asking 
for a restoration of a bounty on. sugar was 
voted down, as the national grange did not de- 
sire to place itself on record’ as favoring a 
bounty on any farm product. State granges 
were authorized to make every possible effort 
to have a text-book on agriculture introduced 
in the public schools. 

A large number visited Mt Vernon as the 
guests of Patrons of Washington and vicinity. 
Congressman H. M. Baker of N H, a Patron, 
delivered a short address in which he dwelt 
upon the advantages to the farmer of organ- 
ization. The grange then re-elected Hon 
Leonard Rhone of Pa a member of the exercu- 
tive committee. The quarterly grange bulle- 
tin was discussed and highly indorsed by sev- 
eral masters. Plans were suggested, which 
if matured will be a great help in assisting 
subordinate grange lecturers to make meet- 
ings more interesting. 

The grange on Tuesday voted against the 
resolution reducing the minimum age limit 
from 16 to 14 years. An amendment to the 
constitution was voted on favorably, making 
it optional with state granges to regulate the 
election of officers in Pomona granges either 
annually or biennially. The report of the 
committee on good of the order contained 
many valuable suggestions recommending 
the adornment and beautifying of grange 
halls and grounds. Considerable discussion 
arose as to representation in state and nation- 
al grange, but the constitution was not 
changed on this subject. 

All reference to the Lubin proposition was 
ordered eliminated from the report of the ex- 
ecutive committee and Patrons were careful 
not to get the matter before the grange. Ke- 
ports were received from the masters of the 
Alabama and North Carolina granges, where 
the order 1s about extinct. The grange voted 
down a resolution that in order to be entitled 
to representation in the national grange a 
state grange must consist of at least 15 subor- 
dinate granges and 500 patrons. A resolution 
on reciprocity was adopted relating to prod- 
ucts not grown or manufactured in the United 
States. he grange voted that for admission 
to Pomona granges the use of pass words 
shall be as follows: Pomona annual word, 
Pomona degree word, annual word. The na- 
tional grange for 1897 war invited to meet at 
Springfield, O, Washingto., D C, and in Pa. 
On the first ballot Pa was selected, so that 
next year’s sessions will probably be held 
either at Philadelphia or Harrisburg. 

The first business of Thursday was the 
adoption of a resolution authorizing the exec- 
utive committee to print in leaflet form all 
general reports, to be used at the discretion of 
grange officials,and 6000 copies of the proceed- 
ings of this grange were ordered printed. The 
notorious Grange Camp association of Va was 
given a partial airing and many Patrons de- 
sired it distinctly understood that the nation- 
al grange was in no way connected with it. 
The committee on resolutions made a clear 
and concise report, but little or anything new 
was recommended. Those things most want- 
ed by the farmer are a stable currency, equal 
protection for the farmer, pure food legisla- 
tion, the election of United States senators 
by the people, free rurai mail delivery. The 
report also alluded to the value of experiment 
stations and agricultural colleges, expressed 
sympathy with Cuba and stated that the 
grange would hail with joy the settlement 
of the vexed questions between England and 
America; favored arbitration whencver it 
can be resorted to wichout sacrifice of honor, 
congratulated the grange that political differ- 
ences and heated contests had made no differ- 
ence in the fraternal feeling of the order and 
ended by pledging the united support of the 
order to the country and the flag. 

The report of the committee on transporta- 
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tion was a clear-cut and concise document re. 
questing seven amendments to the interstatg 
commerce law. The national grange resolved 
that it highly appreciated the apparently an. 
thentic reports of the press that President 
elect McKinley is a teetotaler and that no ip. 
toxicating liquor will be allowed to enter the 
White House during his occupancy of it, 
The co-operative trade committee was con. 
tinued. The executive committee were order. 
ed to print in full and send to each subordi- 
nate grange, pamphlets on mutual relation of 
national grange to department of agriculture, 
McKinley was asked to appoint a practical 
farmer as secretary of agriculture and Nation. 
al Master Brigham was named for the place, 
The committee on legislation reported as hay- 
ing met at Washington and done all in its 
powe1 to secure the passage of the filled 
cheese bill; at a hearing of the house commit 
tee on ways and means presented the depress 
ed condition of agriculture; presented to con- 
gress all the resolutions passed at tle last ses 
sion of the national grange. Master Brigham, 
N. J. Bachelder of N H and Secretary John 
Trimble were elected as the legislative com- 
mittee for the year. 

The officers of the national grange will be 
elected next year and in the meantime some 
lively hustling will undoubtedly be done. J. 
H. Brigham of Delta, O, is master, John 
Trimble of Washington, D C, secretary, N. J, 
Bachelder of N H is chairman of the exe »- 
tive committee, and J. J. Woodman of Péw 
Paw, Mich, is secretary ot said committee, 
Lecturer Alpha Messer of Rochester, Vt, an- 
nounced that he has considerable grange liter. 
ature on hand which he will send to any Pe 
trons requesting the same. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a simple 
and convenient remedy for bronchial affec 
tions and coughs. Carry them in your pocket, 


The Theory of Success.—The New York Cen- 
trul management evidently proceeds on the 
theory that the more care there is taken of 4 
soawalne, the more he will travel—witness its 
** Limited’’ trains, block signals, free attend- 
ants and the comfort and luxury surrounding 
one from beginning to end of a journey on 
** America’s greatest railroad.’’ 


Travel Up to Date.—The New York Cen- 
tral offers unequaled advantages for through 
travel between the east and west. It is the 
only trunk line entering the city of New 
York; its Grand Central station is in the very 
center of the metropolis, in the midst of the 
hotel, residence and tleater district; it is 
the only line protected its entire length by 
block signals; it has the fastest trains in the 
world; the finest equipment; scenery includ- 
ing the Hudson river, Mohawk valley and 
Niagara Falls. 


A Fine Dictionary Cheap.—A great refere.ce 
work at the cost of paper and ink. The New 
York Newspaper syndicate has distributed 
among readers,on remarkably favorable terms, 
a large number of sets of that great reference 
work, the Encyclopedic dictionary. In the 
course of distribution, now and then a volume 
was slightly marred and withheld from ship- 
ment. The most serious injury is no greater 
than =“— occur in a few days’ use in one’s 
home. hese special sets are now offered to 
readers of this journal at a cost entirely 
within reach, both as to price and pay- 
ment. One dollar is all the cash required 
and a full set will be delivered at once. The 
syndicate’s adress is 93 Fifth avenue, New 

ork. The number of sets is limited and 
they will be distributed to the first applicants. 
Full particulars regarding this remarkable 
opportunity may be gleaned from an adver 
tisement in this week’s issue. 
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Cultivating the Home Market. 


The importance of the local market for farm 
produce cannot be overrated, but is too often 
neglected by those most imterested. In a re- 
cent investigation covering the fruit crops of 
the United States, conducted by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, considerable attention was 

iven thissubject. While some hopeful features 
were brouglit out, it is quite evident that 
something is yet lacking te make the -home 
market what it ought to be. Perishable frnits 
whieh must be handled quickly afford a good 
test of possibilities in this direetion. Many 
sections which are not advantageously situat- 
ed with a view to shipping, seem to neglect 
opportunities which might be enlarged, vast 
quantities of perfect fruit praetically going to 
waste for lack of outlet. Ina year of boun- 
tiful yield, such as the present one, this can- 
not be wholly avoided, yet there is room for 
mueh to be done. 

It is noteworthy that in the densely popu- 
lated eastern states, where fruit growing is 
such a feature, the home market as an outlet 
for the product ef the orehard and garden is 
improving year by year. Where it is not, 
there is a general inclination to eultivate it 
with a view of finding a more profitable out- 
let. This is done by means of producing a 
better quality, the exercise of more care In 
selection, nicety of packing and handling, 
and tact in approaehing the home trade, 
whether this be the retail marketman or the 
family housekeeper. A good many seetions 
which make a specialty of fruit growing re- 
port no advance in this direction,ner adequate 
effort to make a change forthe better. As a 
result, much produce yields scant returns, in- 
stead of paying the farmer and fruit grower a 
fair margin. 





Pittsburg as a Cattle [larket. 


A good many farmers and live stock ship- 
pers in our middle states find it difficult to 
understand why extreme quotations on beef 
cattle at Chicago are frequently higher than 
in some of the eastern markets. Practically 
ail principal exporters of live cattle, even 
though located in the east, have their agents 
buying prime beeves in such western markets 
as Chicago and Kansas City, where an abun- 
dance of cheap corn is favorable to the best de- 
velopment of beef cattle. In addition, these 
shippers to foreign countries, requiring as 
they do the very best class of cattle turned 
off by the farmer, have their agents scattered 
through the feeding sections of the older mid- 
dle states, picking up large numbers of choice 
steers which otherwise would be shipped to 
such points as Pittsburg and Buffalo. Buteh- 
ers in these cities cannot always depend upon 
getting what they want at home, consequent- 
ly place their orders in Chicago, where they 
can usually get just such grades as they re- 
quire from the enormous daily offerings pour- 
ing in there. 

With the situation as described, buyers for 
export account do not expect to fill their 
orders in such markets as Pittsburg, and 
heavy cattle, except when there is a deficient 
supply, are at times rather slow sale, at rel- 
atively low prices. The Pittsburg butchers 
demand for cattle is chiefly for weights of 900 
to 1200 Ibs. Many buyers are present at this 
market from the eastern part of P ennsylvania 
and the Virginias, picking up buteher and 
feeding cattle. If offerings included really 
extra qualities to any appreciable extent cat- 
tle quotations would appear higher. 





Market Again Favors Chickens, 


Now that the Thanksgiving tradeis at an 
end for this season, interest will be resumed 
in the market for chickens,although good tur- 
keys wilt sell readily until after the Christmas 
holidays. In spite of the timely warning 
given in our columns, a great many more 
chickens and fowls were sent to market last 
week than could be absorbed except at very 
low prices. As pointed out at that time, the 
demand for Thanksgiving trade centered in 
turkeys, and these would have sold much bet- 
ter had the weather been covler. 

A crisp atmosphere with or without snow 
on the ground is very important for satisfac- 
tory poultry trade. Exceptionally heavy sup- 
plies of chickens at N Y forced the market 
down one day to 5@6c per Ib Iw and Th@8ke 
dressed, followed the past few days by a 
moderate recovery. Out of 50 cars received 
at the metropolis in one week, 35 were from 
the west. F 


Foreign Market for Small Grain, 


In view of the higher prices for wheat 
everywhere, there should be a further greatly 
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extended use abroad of our rye, eats and 
corn. Colonel Murphy’s recent eampaign in 
western Europe has done much to increase 
the foreign consumption of corn. India 
would probably take slowly to such introduc- 
tion, yet with parts of that vast country to-day 
famine stricken, and resorted crop shortages 
in Australia and South Africa, it would 
seem as if our exporters might find new mar- 
kets forthese other grains, in addition to 
those altready enjoyed. 


————— EES 

« Barley $2.30 Per Bushel—The equivalent of 
this was paid recently in London for 700 bu 
barley which won the first prize at the Lon- 
don brewers’ exhibition, reported recently by 
our special correspondent. This prize seed 
barley was known as Wrinch’s Premier. It 
was sown Feb 16 on a heavy clay soil, har- 
vested July 31, the ground being in mangolds 
last year and wheat two years ago. Being 
purchased for seed purposes, the decidedly 
high price was secured, and it will he inter- 
esting to know what ultimately becomes of it. 
The weight of the English barleys exhibited 
was very great, many samples averaging 56 to 
60 Ibs to the bu, one weighing over 61 Ibs. 
Weight is of course not the only good point in 
barley, but carries much foree with our 
American maltsters as well as these abroad. 





Interest in Furs and Skins is increasing now 
that colder weather is in hand aud usual ac- 
tivity will soon prevail. The market is quiet 
to date with demand restricted, yet offerings 
are not burdensome. Prices on a few leading 
northern and eastern furs in Boston and N Y 
are as follows: Medium beaver $4@6 with 
fancy large at a premium and small down to 
2 50@3; red fox 1 25@1 75, gray fox 50@75c, 
—s wolf 60c@1, pale marten 1 50@z 50, 
ynx 1 50@2 25, striped skunk 25@40c, pale 
mink 7ic@1, fall muskrat 8@10c. The domes- 
tic markets for raw furs and skins are infiu- 
enced largely by the course of London auction 
sales, the first one of this season taking place 
in Jan. Accumulations to date are fairly lib- 
eral, including shipments from Hudson bay, 
but it is too early tu forecast prices. 





The Wire Nail Trust has collapsed. This 
combination has long levied tribute from 
every builder, farmer and ail other consum- 
ers, holding prices materially higher than 
warranted by first cost. A Boston man was 
the originator of the pool, and its commission- 
er to see that the association was held togeth- 
er, but owing to the opposrtion of outside nail 
mills it has been impossible to maintain 
prices. The trust’s price has been as high as 
$3 20 per 100 lbs. A break last week carried 
it to 1 70 in a wholesale way, with a proba- 
bility of further decline. 





American Grown Mohair is attracting unusu- 
al attention in such large consuming markets 
as Bradford, Eng, suggesting the possibility 
of a ready outlet for any surplus, should such 
there ever be over domestic requirements. C. 
P. Bailey, the well-known breeder of San 
Jose, Cal, recently sent a small quantity to 
that market for the purpose of permitting 
English manufacturers to compare it with 
Turkish and Cape. The fleeces were pronounc- 
ed by experts exceptionally fine and as good 
as best selections from either Turkey or South 
Africa. 


Colts with Speed Are Selling at better prices 
with much interest displayed at a recent sale 
in Madison Square garden. Fourteen colts of 
"94, sired by Director, brought an average of 
$708, five colts of ’95, an av of 447, 10 fillies 
of ’94 331, seven fillies of °95 387. Other 
high-bred fillies sold at 200@700 each, the buy- 


- ers for the most part being eastern men. The 


noted young stalion Trevillfian sold last week 
at N Y for 3050 for export to Vienna. 

Navel Oranges Now Ready—These will prob- 
ably be in condition to ship the coming week 
and a good trade is antieipated. The South- 
ern California fruit exchange says the season 
is somewhat earlier than it has ever been be- 
fore in that part of the state, but that the ex- 
change wiil refrain from shipping truit before 
it is matured and fully colored. 





Water Cress.—In response to inquiries for 
market oustet, while considerable quantities 
of cress are sold in New York, the supply 
eomes chiefly from nearby points. We can- 
not encourage the shipment from a great dis- 
tance, as it is an article which turns yellow 
very quickly and when not perfectly green is 
absolutely worthless. 


The Increase of Tenant-Farming is a serious 
problem. Perhaps the tide cannot be stem- 
med, but I hope the day never will come 
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when our country beeomes /a land of | land- 
lords and tenants. The-actual-possession and 
ownership of a homeis the great safeguard. 
[|L. W. Griswold, Madison Co, N Y. 


California Wines Sell Higher—The first aue- 
tion sale of this season in NY, condueted by 
Sgobel & Day, brought prices 7@10e per gal 
higher than at the last previous sale in earlier 
summer. Wines shipped from Fresno includ- 
ed Port at 38@239e P gal, Muscat 34@39c; Sher- 
ry 354@39c, Angelica 31@32kc. 








Foreign Oranges to the extent of $63,000 
canie iuto this country in Sept against 14,200 
ayear ago. Total impurts for9 mos 1,763,000 
cowpared with 1,859,000 in 95. Imports of 
lemons 235,000 in Sept, ’96, against 130,000 the 
year earlier and for9 mos 4,366,000 and 3,084,- 
000 respectively. 





Celery Oil—This now finds a restricted mar- 
ket, the oil being produced chiefiy in Ger- 
many. Ftis distilled from the fresh leaves and 
imparts the peculiar flavor of celery to perfec- 
tion. There is an increasing demand for the 
oil and larger production of celery for its 
manufacture. 


Ninety Millions in Gold were imported into 
the Unitea States durng 10 months of this 
year compared with scant 31,000,000 a year 
ago. Experts for 10 months 56,000,000 in ’96 
and 75,000,000 last year. 








A NEW RUBBER FOOT. 


An improvement has been recently made by 
A. A. Marks, 701 Broadway, New York, in ar- 
tificial feet, which seems as perfeet a counter- 
feit of the natural member as it is possible for 
human ingenuity to secure. 

The new invention consists of a layer of steel 
springs ingeniously arranged in a new form of 
spongy rubber, with a large air chamber so ar- 
ranged as to prevent the heel from matting or 
failing in elasticity.. 





The operation of this steel spring mattress is 
to throw the toe back as it is bent in walking, 
and thus to materially assist in locomotion. 

This mechanism has been submitted to the 
most severe mechanical test, and found to be 
so durable that after 10,000 miles of actual 
walking it shows no signs of giving way. 

By this improvement the foot is also light- 
ened, and now weighs from eight to sixteen 
ounces less than any other made. 





You may imagine your 
skin is beyond help. If you 
do, you haven’t tried HEIS- 
KELL’S Ointment. It cures 
all diseases of the skin. 


HEISKELL’S Soap keeps the skin healthy. 
Ointment 50c., 2e. At druggists or 
JOUNSTON, HOLLOWAY & C0., 531 Commerce St., Philada. 


E SAMPLE COPY Sior™ 
An Elementary Journal for Students of 


Electricity. Mechanical Brawing. Mechanics 
Mining. Architeetural Drawing, Architceture. 
Plumbing. Steam Fngineering. Heating. 
Ventfiation. Civil Engineering. Prospecting. 


HOME STUDY, (== 


BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 
Send your address, with 2 cent ome. for 
TQustrated Catalogue, giving full descr 
of Single and Double Cusiom 
Oak Leather Harness ld direct te the eon- 
sumer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 
€e., No B Chureh Bireet, @wego, N. ¥- 











When writing to advertisers be svre to mention 
WHERE YOU sAW THE AD. 
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NEW YORK. 
A Farmer Who [lakes It Pay. 


One of the most intelligent and prosperous 
farmers in the town of Kingsbury, Washing- 
ton Co, N Y, is Charles T. Wright. He was 
born in Hebron in 1831. His father afterward 
moved to Hartford, where his son received a 
good ‘English education in the common 
schools and a select school of that village. He 
then taught school four terms. After he 
was 21 he worked on his father’s farm for four 
years, for which he received $341. Then he 
bought the farm. In 1866 he sold it and 
bought what was then known as the Baker 
farm at Smith’s Basin, where be still lives. 
This farm then contained 466 acres and was 
one of the most valuable farms in the county. 
He paid $6000 down and went in debt $17,- 
000, for farm and stock. He afterward sold 
66 acres and paid off the indebtedness in 1889. 
He has always kept a large dairy, milking 50 
to 65 cows. For several years he made cheese, 
then shipped milk to New York city and is 
now shipping to Albany. Mr Wright is a 
progressive farmer, doing his workin the 
most approved manner, and using much 
machinery. He has a manure spreader, hay 
loader, two-horse corn planter, corn harvester, 
corn husker and shredder and a _ six-horse 
steam engine. He expects to put in a grist- 
mill soon. Last year he had over 3000 bushels 
of husked corn. He enjoys farm life and at- 
tends strictly to business. He said at onetime 
that he aimed to take these few words for his 
motto in life, ‘‘ Vhatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.’ 


Clover Becoming Fashionable—lIt is found by 
experience that with no manuring and with 
enly rough preparation of the land, clover 
makes a luxuriant growth here in Oneida 
county, yielding two to three tons per acre. 
Generally it is sown in small lots in connec- 
tion with timothy or orchard grass for 
grazing purposes, but never to be plow- 
ed under as a fertilizer. Now I believe 
it will have to be grown and plowed 
under to keep up the fertility of our soils, as 
commercial fertilizers are too costly. This is 
naturally a grass, grain and stock country 
here, and one in which the most diversified 
system of farming can be carried on, and 
when properly managed the lands can be easi- 
ly kept up with clover and by rotating the 
crops. The fertihzer we need is the kind 
that will not only increase crop production, 
but benefit the land permanently. 


Chautauqua Co 0—Mrs B. B. Lord of Sin- 
clairville has been appointed a member of the 
corps of instructors for the farmers’ insti- 
tutes. Sheis the first woman to hold sucha 
position in this state. Weather cold, but no 
snow. Cheese factories still running. At 
Stockton one small creamery is shipping its 
entire product of cream to Buffalo. The 
Frewsburg creamery shut down Nov 29. Cat- 
tle are being shipped to Philadelphia. Ap- 
ples moving slowly. 


Genesee Co O—Frall work nearly finished, 


and farmers turning their attention to the 
winter’s supply of wood. At Oakfield a larger 
acreage uf wheat than usual has been sown. 
The creamery is still closed for want of 
patronage. Little fall plowing has been dome. 
Several silos have recently been built. Corn 
crop heavy, and plenty of feed. Cows in good 
demand at $30 to 40 each. At Le Roy business 
is improving. Corn is husking out 90 to 100 
bu per acre in many cases. Butter and eggs 
have advanced. 

Marcy, Oneida Co, Nov 30—The acreage of 
corn has been unusually large and yield good. 
Oats were somewhat injured by drouth, 
grasshoppers and army worms, tle general 
yield from 25 to 30 bu. The beet sugar plant 
at Rome means a boom to the farmers in this 
vicinity in raising beets for the factory, from 
which they would no doubt realize more pro- 
fit than from potatoes. Milk fur cheese netted 
50 to 55c per cwt this summer, pork 5 to 5he, 
putatoes 20c, apples no sale. 


Madison, Madison Co, Dec 1—At the auc- 
tion sale held at Calvin Brown’s recently 
cows sold at $20 to 26 a head. A boiler, 
engine, separator and churn have been putin 
the creamery at Oneida Castle and the manu- 
facture of butter commenced. The proprie- 
tors, Dorsey & Co, agree to pay the patrons 
$1.17 per 100 lbs for milk. The second annual 
exhibition of the Oneida poultry and pet stock 
association will be held at Oneida, Dec 29, 
30, 3l and Jani. There were 365 coops at the 
last year’s exhibition and the prospects for 
the approaching one are such that the us- 
sociation feels encouraged to have an addi- 
tional 100 coops made. There has been a 
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large business done in this county this fall 
in the onion trade and the price hes nearly 
doubled, being nearly 50c a bushel, which is 
certainly a good sign of the times. Bridge & 
Sowter of Canastota have handled 50,000 bu 
at prices ranging from 25 to 50c. Institute 
time is near at hand and this county is very 
fortunate in arrangements being perfected by 
Director Dawley to have a meeting each in 
seven different towns. Farmers here are 
learning more and more the necessity and 
value of these institutes, for they feel that they 
are truly educational and that they impart 
just that kind of information that is most 
needed. 


Sodus, Wayne Co, Dec 1—C. C. Abbe of 
Hazardville, Ct, who during the past six 
months has taken 1200 subscriptions for 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in this county, 
has now taken for himself a wife from among 
the fair daughters of Sodus. He was married 
to Miss Iola Shirtz Wednesday, Nov 25. 
Mrs Abbe has a host of friends in Sodus 
grange, who unite in wishing the happy 
couple a pleasant journey through life.——The 
annual election of officers in Sodus grange 
will be held Saturday, Dec 5. 


Popularity of Holsteins—Ogden R. Cole, pro- 

rietor of Green Valley stock farm, sold ten 

ead of cattle from his famous Pietertje herd 
of Holsteins to W. P. Slocum for parties 
at East Longmeadow, Mass. Several dairy- 
men of Madison Co have recently bought stock 
of Mr Cole. One pair was sold to John Mor- 
ris of Hamilton, one pair to parties in Stock- 
bridge and one pair to A. Brigham of Mad- 
ison. L. Morgan and C. Smith of Madison 
each bought a Pietertje ball and one was 
also bought by C. Babcock of Randallsville. 
All of these cattle were sired by the noted 
Pieterje bull Gold Coin, and were purchased 
for the purpose of improving other or starting 
new herds. 


The State Merino Sheep breeders’ association 
will meet in Rochester, Dec 8 and 9. 


Chrysanthemum Show-—The fourth annual 
chrysanthemum show at Albany was even 
finer this year than usual. There were 225 
varieties shown, many of them entirely new 
ones. It was held at the 
ington park and was well attended. 


The Tuberculosis Committee—The third re- 
port of this committee since its appointment, 
covering the period Sept 23 to Oct 23, shows 
that five diseased cows have been killed. 
Their intelligent owner stood the loss, Dr 
James of Cooperstown doing the testing. It 
would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to say 
why the tuberculosis committee should be 
drawing $250 a month apiece for ‘‘oversee- 
ing’’ the job! The committee wants $100,000 
from the legislature to prosecute its work. It 
would guarantine the state against diseased 
cattle. Buffalo received 83,000 cows and store 
cattle last year, ‘‘to say nothing of those re- 
ceived at Albany and other places. Buyers 
from the eastern states and Pennsylvania, 
where quarantine laws against tuberculosis 
exist, purchasing stock at the yards at Buffalo 
and Albany take only such animals as_ suc- 
cessfully pass the tuberculin test, and inas- 
much as these tests are made at the yards 
mentioned, a large percentage of tuberculous 


lake house in Wash-" 


cattle, the culls of these tests, are left to be 
sold without distinction to the farmers of this 
state.’? The immediate destruction of all cat. 
tle that show by physical signs that they arg 
diseased is advised, to be ascertained by sys. 
tematic inspection of all the cattle of the state 
taking up the work by towns and counties jg 
close proximity to the largest cities. 

Trouble for City Milkmen—F. Hill of West. 
chester, N Y city, writes us: ‘‘T would like 
to kuow if the New York board of health hayg 
any authurity to go among the milkmen that 
keep cows in this city, especially in the an. 
nexed district, and take apparently healthy 
cows that feed well and look well and are 
kept in clean stalls. They take some of these 
cows from every herd that they examine, 
without paying a cent of money for them.” 

ar" We deny the right-of local health an. 
thorities to make the tuberculin test com. 

ulsory in the absence vf state legislation, 
Neither is there constitutional warrant for 
condemning cows by this test without paying 
for them, because tuberculin may react on 
cows that have only one tubercle and that 
may be perfectly healthy all their life. Local 


authorities have the right to insist that milk 
shall be made under healthy conditions as to 
feed, stables, etc, and to condemn stock that 
is actually diseased, subject to above 
tions and the laws of the state. 


limita- 


LONG ISLAND. 


Orient, Suffolk Co, Dec 2—People are busy 
just now in gathering their root crops and 
storing cauliflower in buildings. The price 
of cauliflowers is very low at present and the 
crop is poor this fall. Good ones clear 60 to 
70c per bbl. One man has 4 or 5 acres that 
are a total failure. Carrots sell for 25 to We 
per bbl and turnips for 15e per bu. One 
nan reports 300 bu of turnips on 4acre. Buy- 
ers are more plenty than for several years 
Most of the turnips are bought by little sloops 
which carry them to Connecticut. The New 
York market has not been good for turnips 
since the duty on them was repealed and 
Canada turnips have taken their place. Brus- 
sels sprouts are a good crop, but the prices are 
very low and many pieces will remain un- 
picked. This seems to be the year when 
everything is overdone and farming cannot be 
made profitable till the factories are all run- 
ning full blast. 

Yaphank, Suffolk Co, Dec 2—The potato 
crop is moving very slowly, the price being 
lower than most farmers are willing to sell at. 
In this immediate vicinity the bulk of the 
crop is sold in the village on the south side 
and most of the crop is already sold. Cauli- 
flowers are about all sold. The crop has been 
fairly profitable this year. Many of the farm- 
ers who sold their asparagus to the canning 
factory at Port Jefferson have not yet been 
paid and cannot get any settlement. Winter 
grain is looking unusually well. Pastures are 
still fresh and green. The apple crop, a short 
one, is all sold. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Moorestown—The farmers’ institute last 
week was well attended and drew out lots of 
enthusiasm. Mr Bean’s address in behalf of 
rural free delivery expressed the views of 99 
% of the farmers of New Jersey who 
thoroughly appreciate the efforts made by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to get more mails 
and free delivery for country districts. A 
good deal of attention was given to the sweet 
potato problem and Howard Taylor, an ex- 
pert Jersey grower, said that to reduce cost of 
production, quality had been sacrificed. The 
market calls for a chunky, medium-sized 
potato which cannot be got two years in 
succession. His land was ina five years’ 
rotation and this gave best results. There 
was a good discussion on poultry and many 
points were brought out to show how we can 
raise the average egg product from 54 per hen 
per year to 150 to 200 eggs per hen per year, 
such as our best commercial poultry keepers 
get. Many farmers took active part in the 
discussions and the institute has done much 
to create a renewed interest among our farm- 
ers. 

A Good Farmer— Egbert Miller of Pinebrook, 
Morris Co, is the fifth generation from the 
Germans and Hollanders who settled in that 
locality 150 years ago. There are six children 
in the family, one son and five_ daughters, all 
married and with their children making 4 
family of 33. Mr Miller began farming with 
practically nothing, first buying four acres of 
woods on credit and turning it off at a_ profit. 
He then bought a 20-acre lot for $1000 and 
built a house 22x30, a barn 24x60 and a wagon 
house 18x22. He continued to buy more land 
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and finally bought an $18,000 farm and paid 
for it. Has since bought another house and 
blacksmith shop, andis known to have a com- 
fortable sum in the bank. Now at 75 years of 
age, Mr Miller says that he has found the 
secret of success in farming is to always have 
something to sell, so as to have a cash ir- 
come. Don’t be dependent on one crop, but 
have several strings to your bow, live within 
your income and aim constantly to save some- 
thing out of it to apply on your debts if you 
have any or to lay by for a rainy day. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bellefonte, Dec 1—Center county farmers 
have their corn all housed and the outside 
work completed. Butchering is now the 
order of the day, and the reports from all over 
the county show an extraordinarily heavy 
weight of pork killed. Prices, however, are 
lower than for some time. Many of the farm- 
ers who have held their wheat crops are now 
taking advantage of the rise in price and mar- 
keting their grain. All kinds of produce are 
low in price. Potatoes are selling at 20 to 24c 
per bu; apples at 18 to 25c. Many farmers in 
the county will make a good thing out of 
their turkeys, having raised large flocks. The 
demand is good and the price fair. Chickens 
are also selling well. The weather thus far 
has been warm and open and many farmers 
have taken advantage of the same to do con- 
siderable fall Gewese as well as the picking 
of stones, mending fences, etc. Hog cholera 
has been doing considerable mischief among 
the fattening hogs in the county, more than 
150 having died so far as known. The farm- 
ers seemed unable to combat the disease, and 
notices sent to the state board of health failed 
in eliciting any responses or help. 

Tuberculosis—Several hundred Montgomery 
county farmers attended a meeting at Narcissa 
last week to protest against the killing of 
apparently healthy cattle alleged to be affect- 
ed with tuberculosis. Caleb R. Hallowell of 
Phenixville presided. The committee on 
resolutions reported that while the meeting 
approved the law providing the commission 
to eradicate tuberculosis in cattle and approv- 
ed of the killing of all animals thus affected, 
they do not regard the use of tuberculin an 
infallible test of the existence of tuberculosis 
and most vigorously protest against the kill- 
ing of animals in apparent health. 


MARYLAND. 





Montgomery Co—At the session of the legis- 
lature of the state last year $3000 was appro- 
priated to be used in establishing farmers’ 
institutes in every county in Maryland. In 
accordance with this act a meeting was held 
at Rockville, Nov 14, which was attended by 
many prominent farmers and an_ institute 
formed for Montgomery Co. The farmers 
present were enthusiastic in their praise of 
the project, and expressed the opinion that it 
would result in great benefit to them. Wil- 
liam L. Amoss, director of the farmers’ insti- 
tutes of the state, and who is connected with 
the Maryland agricultural college, assisted 
in perfecting the organization. Mr Amoss 
has organized farmers’ institutes in every 
county in Maryland except Carroll and Balti- 
more and expects soon to complete the work 
by organizing branches in these counties. 
Frank C. Hutton of Cloppers was _ elected 
secretary of the local organization. Mr Hut- 
ton is also chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, which is composed of three farmers 
from each district in the county. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 








Auburn, Nov 24—The new town hall, the 
first one ever owned by this town, was dedi- 
cated Nov 12. It is a two-story frame struc- 
ture of colonial style. It was built by Con- 
tractor Charles A. Stone of Auburn. It is lo- 
cated on the Mellish lot containing abuut two 
acres at the center of the town. In the even- 
ing the hall was crowded and under the aus- 
pices of the grange a literary and musical en- 
tertainment was given by the members of the 
grange from Charlton, Oxford and Millbury. 
The grange, which has held its meetings at the 
members’ houses since February, will make 
arrangements to hold their meetings at the 
hall in the future. 

Grafton, Nov 25—The William Fiske farm 
recently bought by Hollis Abbott of Boston 
will be greatly en. Repairs begin at 
once. Dr Paine,who lives across the avenue, 
will unite with Mr Abbott in having a long 
distance telephone. They will also have elec- 
tric lights. wo carloads of farm implements 
have been received and work is progressing. 
The new name for the place is Bearfoot farm. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Mrs George S. Coe has bought a place in Na- 
tick on the line of the electric cars. It has 
three acres of land well set to fruit and isa 
desirable location. Mr and Mrs Coe are much 
interested in grange work. 


CONNECTICUT. 





Bristol, Nov 24—The fine fall weather we 
have been having has been iinproved to the 
fullest extent; fall work is pretty nearly fin- 
ished up. Many late pieces of rye have been 
sown and the acreage wiil be up to the aver- 
age. Some are plowing for spring crops. 
Buckwheat about all threshed and is a good 
crop. In fact, if we could get fair prices for 
our products we should feel that it had been 
a fairly prosperous year, but the retailer seems 
to be getting the biggest end of the profits; 
for instance, potatoes bring 50 to 60c (in trade) 
and retail at 70 to 80c, and a while ago were 
50c wholesale (in trade) and 75c retail, giving 
the dealer a profit of 25¢ per bu. Turnips 
bring 35c and must be washed and trimmed 
and retail at 60c. In. former years, 10 to lic 
per. bu was considered a fair margin; 
also 2c a quart on berries; the past summer 
our dealers demanded 3c a quart. The 
consumer pays no more than formerly; it 
is all squeezed out of the farmer. A good 
many have taken to peddling around to the 
houses, but as most of them retail at wholesale 
prices, it only demoralizes things more than 
ever. What is wanted is organization, but it 
seems impossible to effect it. It is to be hop- 
ed the grange will apply in season to the state 
board for an appropriation for an institute 
here this winter. 


Guilford, Nov 25—The potato crop was 
about an average one, but the crop of onions 
was hardly up to the aveiage. Tomatoes 
were fine in quality, but in quantity not more 
than half acrop. Grass is still fresh and 
green and stock in the pastures is doing 
well. There isno call for cattle and no 
droves have come in town this fall. Small 
pigs are plenty and sell for $53 to 4 per pair. 

ggs scarce and high. Hens are on a strike. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


MARYLAND. 


Beltsville grange is composed of the best 
people in the town. Meetings are held 
monthly at 7 pm, a bountiful dinner is serv- 
ed, after which the Patrons adjourn to the 
hall upstairs, where the business session is 
called to order at 8 o’clock Ata recent meet- 
ing, interes. was enlivened by the pres- 
ence of nearly the entire membership, also 
the state lecturer, three professors of the Md 
agr college and the grange editor of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. 

At the last quarterly meeting of Montgomery 
Co Pomona grange, held at Chillum hall near 
Stoll’s Station, 10 subordinate granges were 
represented. This is a good showing for the 
condition of the order in that part of Mary- 
land. Brother Joseph Ager of Chillum 1s the 
worthy master of the county grange and 
Brother Charles Hartshorn of Olney grange 
is secretary. State Master H. O. Devries 
spoke ot the necessity and advantage of co- 
operation among farmers and of the value and 
good influence that the order is exerting in 
making farm life more attractive. Dr John 
Trimble, secretary of the national grange, 
spoke of the growth of the order,its usefulness 
to farmers and their families and of the val- 
uable work done by the national legislative 
committee in the interests of agriculture. 
The agricultural college was ably represented 
by President R. W. Silvester and by Prof 
James Robinson, horticulturist of the state 
experiment station and state grange lecturer. 
The next meeting of the county grange is to 
be held at Brighton. 

NEW YORK. 

Greenfield grange met Nov 6 and conferred 
the third and fourth degrees on aclass of 10. 
Several visitors from Milton grange were pres- 
ent. The grange was instituted the last of 
January with 22 charter members and it now 
numbers over 50. 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 30—The cheese market, 
here closes on a firm basis and with prices 
rather higher than a week ago. The sales are 
large for the last day of the season, but prices 
were tempting and there was a general clos- 
ing out of stock, so that it is doubtfulif a 
thousand boxes of large cheese could now be 
found among the members of this board. 
Sales to-day ranged from Oct 20 to Nov 20, al- 
though there were not many factories which 
had October stock for sale. The stock sold 
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was all full cream, but about one-quarter of 
the offerings were taken on commission and 
many of these were small hght skims. The 
few factories that are still running are making 
every other day small skims and the salesmen 
did not sell many of these to-day, preferring 
to hold over until they have Snichod week for 
the season and then tha out ail their make 
at once. There was a strong demand for small 
cheese and small colored was a little better 
off than white. 

Transactions were as follows: Large colored, 
300 bxs at 9c, 421 at 94c,650 at 98c; larg white, 
184 at 94c, 60 at 98c; small white, 4938 at C, 
120 at 98c, 41 at 92c; small colored, 928 at 94c, 
271 at 9c, 80 at Mfc; consigned 1200 bxs. 
tal 4758 bxs, against 3500 last year. 

At Little Falls, sales were 120 bxs at 8c, 760 
at sic, 230 at 8c, 1365 at 9c, 365 at Otc, 9OT at 
94c. Only 60 bxs were large size and these 
went at 94c. Only full cream stock sold at 9} 
@9c. Total sales 3747 bxs. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the milk supply has been 
more than plentiful much of the time the past 
week although the cooler weather beginning 
Monday of this week is liable to check the 
flow. The efforts made by some of the rail- 
roads to bring in more milk from northern 
Pennsylvania and a few additional points in 
the southern tier of counties in southern York 
state are fruitful, a number of new shippers 
entering the market in the recent past. he 
exchange price remains 3c P qt and an aver- 
age surplus, taking ali the roads, 1 52 P can 


of 40 qts. 


Nov 22 Nov 15 Nov 8 Nov 1 Oct 25 Oct 


- Hammonds, 27 32 32 30 37 144 
Millwood, 98 107 103 113 «#117 461 
Kitchawan, 60 69 76 75 79 326 
Croton Lake, 116 98 112 112 98 314 
Yorktown, 220 216 222 +228 #3923 =~ «(1024 
Amawalk, 117 107 106) 103 92 $16 
West Somers, 41 28 25 25 19 103 
Baldwin Place, 191 181 186 185 196 766 


Mahopac Falls, 323 315 311 309 319 1263 
Mahopac Mines, 182 179 18 178 171 713 


Lake Mahopac, 68 71 71 7 76 297 
Crofts, 118 127 +127 «#128 108 445 
Carmel, 61 60 63 87 87 323 
Brewster, 14 14 14 14 14 56 

Total, 1636 1604 1636 1655 1636 1604 


Also 783 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 43 
cases from Baldwin Place. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Nov 23 were as 
follows: 

Fluid Cream Con-+ 
milk densed 


NY,LE& West RR, 899 105 





25,545 
N Y¥ Central, 16,933 179 742 
N Y, Ont & West, 26,789 828 -— 
West Shore, 10,226 153 228 
N Y, Sus and west, 11,296 193 68 
NY & Putnam, 1,739 — -- 
New Haven & H, 8,976 41 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 — 
Long Island, 909 — — 
N J Central, 1,647 35 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 —_ 
H RTCo, 5,260 235 — 
Other sources, 4,060 — — 
Total receipts, 148,624 2,981 1,143 
Daily average this week. 21.232 426 162 
Daily av last week, 21,092 535 149 
Av same week last year, 21,062 374 171 


At Elgin, market firm Monday of this week 
with sales at 23c. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 














Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to fe 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 








REGISTERED CHESTER White pigs. Responsible parties 
» can see them before paying money. Write JOHN A. ROHR- 
ER, Smithfield, Pa. 


HOROUGHBRED POULTRY, circular free. WOODCLEFT 
POULTRY YARDS, Freeport, New York. 








NHESHIRE PIGS from registered stock, cheap. B. L. HURD, 
Whallonsburgh, N. Y. 


est CHESHIRE SOWS, Two Jersey Calves, Aylesbury, 
Cayuga, Rouen Ducks. R. BUTTON, Cottons, N. Y. 
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THE BUSINESS SITUATION. 
PRODUCE MARKETS MODERATELY ACTIVE. 
Turgspay Evenine, Dec 1, 1896. 

Continued interest is displayed in the busi- 
ness world with much activity in many direc- 
tions. Trade in a general way might be larg- 
er, yetit is a‘‘ between seasons’? period and 
searcely the time to expect any remarkable 
volume of new orders on either manufactur- 
ing or wholesale aveount. 1¢ is too late for 
what is ordinarily known as fall trade, the 
weather has been unseasonable up to the very 
close of November and Christmas holiday 
orders once supplied, a lull iS usnally expect- 
ed until after the first of Junuary. Manu- 
facturers and merchants are hopeful regarding 
spring business, however, are making active 
plans for same, and there is a generally favor- 
able outlook for next year. 

In farm markets the important thing is the 
continued interest displayed in wheat, this 
touching the highest puint of the year, both 
at Chicago and N Y. Exports continue at an 
encouraging rate, Bradstreet’s reporting these 
for the week at 3,640,000 bu, or very much 
more than the rate of business one, two and 
three years ago at this time. Corn ship- 
ments abroad keep up well, this helping the 
home market slightly, yet prices remain low 
and so with vats. Activity in packing circles 
means a continued good outlet for hogs, while 
desirable beef cattle are taken readily on both 
home and foreign account. Wool and cotton 
are nearly steady, dairy products meet con- 
siderable favor, poultry quiet 1mmediately fol- 
lowing last week’s holiday trade and fruits 
and vegetables in the usual request. Revised 
prices holding good to-night follow: 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONB YBAR AGO. 


——UOats—, 
1886 1996 


-Wheatr~ -—Corn-—, 
896 895 = 1896 1885 
2c 
38% 
2835 
244 


#1.02% #874 *1.30 
“ig = 


Cash or spot 1 ! 
Chicago, &2e 8 86— S4ge 2334 
New York, 9% 683, 2 
Boston, _ _ 
Toledo, 973 6534 
St Louis, 91 : 
Minneapolis, 903, 52k 
San Francisco, i fg *1.05 
London, L. 7434 
*Per cental. Other prices ® bu. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 
This week Last week One year azo 

58,914,000 59,971,000 63,948,000 

18,228,000 18, 150.000 5,522,000 

12,434,000 12,208,000 6,398,000 

PRICES AT OHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 

alge c 8 
nea oie me lee 

At Chicago, activity in wheat pronounced, 
prices the past week reaching a higher level 
than anything recently touched. At outside 
figures, which showed about 5c advance for 
the week, the temptation to sell out and take 
profits was great and some reaction naturally 
occurred, yet the net gain was better than 4c, 
with the keenest interest displayed the open- 
.ing days of the present week, when cables 
talked of possible damage to French crop and 
the visibly statement showed another decrsase 
for the week of 1,00U,000 bu. News generally 
favorable to continued strength, and while 
some of the ‘* bulling’’ is no doubt pure senti- 
ment, the situation in the main is encouraging. 
One of the strongest features is the excellent 
demand for cash wheat on milling account, 
with a particular'y wide premium paid for 
winter wheat owing to the difficulty in get- 
ting it. The export trade remains large, 
chietly on European account, although San 
Francisco continues to ship to Australia and 
South Africa. Foreign markets show moder- 
ate strength, apparently realizing that 
Ameriva largely controls the situation. It is 
perhaps too much to expect a continuance of 
present relatively high prices without fre- 
quent setbacks, yet farmers are securing 
benefit from the higier level. In some of the 
older winter wheat states, including Ohio 
and Pa, exceptionally high figures have been 
received by farmers, who still hold considera- 
ble quantities of grain. With May wheat at 
Chicago crowding 85c, cash spring 52c or bet- 
ter and cash winter in the 90’s, it snggests 
good profits to farmers with wheat still un- 
sold. 

Corn follows the advance in wheat very 
sluggishly, the market remaining narrow and 
substantially steady. Exports are good and 
cash demand on home account fairlv liberal, 
yet the fact of enormous reserves in the coun- 
try has its inflnence. The market is without 
important new feature. Cash and Dec are 
selling around 23}@2tce ® bu, May 27ic. New 
No 3 in store 21}@21}c. 

Influences in the market for oats rather 
favored holders, yet prices the past week 
gained only fractionally with interest rather 
slack. Fair demand for cash lots, but lake 


Wheat, bu, 
, Corn, 
Oats, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


and canal navigation about over for the sea- 
son. Nu 2in store or Vec delivery quotable 
around 18);@19¢ P bu, May 22c. No 31n store 
and by sample 164@174c, choice old oats usual 
premium. 

In rye, the only thing of iuterest was a flur- 
ry Friday of last week which brought an ad- 
vance of 4@5c, part of this subsequently lost. 
Trade seusaiaena and exports have recently 
shown a falling off. After selling as high as 
42@43c P bu, No 2 reacted 1@2c with under 
grades usual discount, May about 45c. 

Barley is receiving moderate attention with 
good malting grades wanted at generally good 
prices, fine to faney firm. Feed barley is 
without material change around 24@25c P bu. 
Common to choice malting barley 26@35c, 
fancy 36@38e. 

Grass seeds of all kinds continue quiet with 
the market only steady. It is the season of 
small outside business, however, hence in- 
activity brought no depression. Prime timo- 
thy seed $2 55@2 60 P ctl, March nominally 
2 75, prime clover 8 25@8 35, fair to good 5 50 
@7 50. Flaxseed gained 2@3e P bu last week 
with No 1 northwestern around 78}c and in- 
terest at the beginning of this week moder- 
ate. 

At Toledo, dollar wheat for May delivery 
was reached Saturday of last week, the high- 
est in several years. Since that date realiz- 
ing sales have cut off some of the advance, 
yet many operators look for continued posi- 
tive strength, largely on the questionof pro- 
spective scarcity. No 2 winter 97@97he, hav- 
ing sold late last week as high as 98¥c; No 3 
90@9ic, low grades T5@85e, according to con- 
dition. Oats nearly steady around 214c for 
the contract grade, rye quiet, clover seed a 
little less dull through trade slack with cash 
prime around $5 50 P bu. 

At New York, winter wheat advanced just 
enough last week to carry it to a point higher 
than in recent years, No2 red jn store being 
quotable at 99e and better, followed by some 
reaction. Many operators are not over confi- 
dent regarding the maintenance of these high 
prices, believing them due partly to manipu- 
lation. Yetexports continue liberal in the 
aggregate, the farmers of our middle states 
are securing the benefit of the advance and 
general confidence prevails irrespective of the 
action of speculators. Flour higher but rather 
dull, coarse grains negiected. No 2cornina 
large way 30$@31}c, No 2 mixed oats in store 
23@24c. Buckwheat 36¢c P bu, buckwheat 
flour $1 40@1 50 P 100 lbs. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR REST OFFERINGS COMPARED 


WITH ONE YBAR AGO, 
-—Catile~ -—Hogs—, Sheep. 
896 8° 1895 {s96 Y93 
$335 $350 


1896 1895 1896 

Chicago, #100 hs, #535 2510 $355 83 

New kK 520 5 00 4 375 8 335 

Buffalo, 500 «4490 ; 360 86365 
3 


Kansas City, 490 485 310 325 
Pittsburg, 470 500 380 365 360 

At Chicago, the cattle trade has not been 
altogether satisfactory, yet is often worse. 
Prices irregular, a feature being the wide 
range and the indifferent outlet for the less 
desirable grades. Exporters are in the mar- 
ket for moderate numbers of strictly fine to 
fancy beeves suitable fur the English Christ- 
mas trade and owing to competitive bidding, 
prices on all such continue firm. Very few 
cattle are arriving, however, which have the 
quality to command top prices of $5 25@5 35, 
with the bulk selling at a range of 4 75 down 
to 3 8. Common to medium grades are ap- 

arently in ample supply and the feeling here 
1s less firm than in best finished cattle. De- 
mand for stockers and feeders less than re- 
cently and prices a shade easier. Quotations 
are revised as follows: 
Fey export steers, $5.10@5.35 
Prime.1500@ 1600 fhs,4.75@5.10 
Good to ch, 1150 

@1450 Tbs, 4.25@4.60 
Com to fair, 1150 

@1408 ths, 3.65@4.15 
Ch cows and heil- 4.50@5.75 

ers. 3.25@3.99 Western range 
Fair to good cows, 2.25@3.00 steers, 3.00@4.40 

The hog trade is active at a narrow range 
of prices, with an undertone of comparative 
confidence. Receipts are running lighter, not 
only here but at other western packing points, 
and there is a fairly good demand for both 
fresh meats and cured product. Prices work- 
ed up 10@15¢ last week and market at the 
opening of the present week again 10c up, 
best selling at 365. Good to choice light and 
mixed $3 45@3 65, common to good heavy 
3 15@3 DW. 

In sheep, the demand at present is chiefly 
for desirable muttons not too heavy. The 
supply of sheep has been smaller than usual 
and while prices exhibit moderate firmness, 
no great activity prevails. Good to choice 
lambs have moved up 50@75c from the low 





Poor toch bulls, $1.75@3.50 
Canners, 1.25@ 2.00 
Feeders, 3.50@3.80 
Stockers, 400 to 

850 Ths. 2.70@3.25 
Calves, 300 Ths up, 2.754.000 
Calves, veal, 


point tate in November. Fair to choice west- 
ern and native sheep $2 50@3 35, yearlings and 
lambs 3 50@5 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in fairly good demand 
on the part of local buyers and shippers, the 
80 cars on sale Mcuday of this week selling 
about 10c higher. Quotations are revised ag 
follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1400 Ibe, $4 G0@4 70 
Good. 1200 to 1500 Lbs, 4 30@04 40 
Fair, 900 to 1) 6 Ibs, 3 653@3 99 
Common, 700 to 90» lbs, 2 5@3 35 
Rough, half-fat, 3 20@3 70 
Com to good fat oxen, 225@4 10 

Fair numbers of hogs are arriving, but there 
is a market for everything with considerable 
activity prevailing. Receipts Monday of this 
week 50 double decks. Pigs selling at $3 70@ 
3 80, prime light weights 3 65@3 70, medium 
3 55@3 60, heavy 3 40€3 50. Sheep without 
particularly new feature, averaging steady to 
strong with ouly 10 double decks received 
Monday. Prime wethers, 95@105 lbs, 3 60@ 
3 65, good but hghter 3 20@3 40, mixed ewes 
and wethers 2 60@2 80, poor to common 1 50@ 
2, ordipary to choice lambs 3 50@4 75. 

At Buffalo, the live stoek markets following 
the Thanksgiving holiday period are opening 
in fairiy good shape. Receipts of cattle Mon- 
day of this week 120 cars, market strong and 
a shade higher. No strictly prime beeves 
offered. Milkers and springers $2 ® head 
higher, veal calves strong at 6@7 P 100 lbs. 
Total hog receipts Monday of this week 20 
double decks, market firm with medium and 
heavy weights selling at 3 60@3 65, yorkers 
3 70@3 Th, fine to fancy pigs 3 90@4. Sheep 
receipts 50 cars natives and 15 from Canada. 
Rest native lambs 5@5 25 with good to cnoice 
4 75@5. Good to best butcher sheep 3 25@3 60. 

At New York, cattle firm on good to choice 
lots. Offerings of such only moderate, partic- 
ularly from nearby sections, the west ship- 

ing in fair numbers. Quotations are as fol- 

ows: Good to prime native steers $4@5, 

oxen and stags 3 50@4, poor to good cows 
1 75@3 50. Recent sales include Ky steers at 
4 05@4 85, fancy up to 5, Va cows and oxen 
1 95@3 75. Veal calves steady at 5 50@7 50, 
country dressed 6@9. Hogs quotable around 
3 75@4 15 with fancy pigs up to 4 20@4 30; 
country dressed 4@6 50. Sheep nearly steady 
with fancy lambs slightly firmer. Poor to 
choice sheep 2 50@3 50, fancy a premium, 
lambs 4 50@5. 

Three Polled Angus steers which won prizes 
at the N Y stock show sold to a local butcher 
at7c P tbh. The beef is intended for the 
Christmas markets. 

At Boston, milch cows with young calves 

25@45 each for poor to extra with fancy up 
to 50@65. Two-year-old steers 12@22 each, 
three-year-olds 20@ 32. 

At London, American steers 10@103c P bb, 
est dressed weight, sheep 8@8fc, est dressed 
weight. Refrigerator beef-7@7jc P bb. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, horse buyers for the eastern 
states, for export account and for the north 
have shown enough interest in the market to 
hold it generally steady, so far as the better 

trades are concerned. The leading demand 

as been for smooth chunks weighing 1250 
to 1400 lbs, heavy draft animals and such me- 
dium priced horses as are wanted for south- 
ern trade. Horses lacking in attractiveness 
and plain animals devoid of special merit 
have lost about $5 P head of the recent ad- 
vance. Quotations are as follows: 

Express and heavy draft, 

1100 to 1400-1b chunks, 

850 to 1100-ib chunks, 

Coach and fast road horses, 
Ordinary drivers, 35 and upward. 


THE DAIRY lARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 
firmer. Good tochcmy tubs 20@2ic ? Ib, 
prints 21@22c, dairy 19@20c.—At Syracuse, 
market and prices steady. Good to ch cmy 
tubs 22@24c, dairy 17@20c.—At Schenectady, 
dairy 16c, cmy 20c.—At Carroll, Chautauqua 
Co, 19c. 

At New York, the light supply of high grade 
creamery butter gives the market a tone of 
strength. The further improvement in prices 
is firmly sustained and on the basis of 23¢ 
offerings are kept well cleaned up. Other 
grades of creamery are firm, and fresh dairies 
quite scarce. Wholesale prices for round lots 
ruling early this week follow: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 224@22c # lb, 
western firsts 20@2l4c, seconds 


Com to good fat bulls,¢2 25@; 
Com t. good fat cows, 2 36 
Heifers, 70) to 110+ Ibs, 2 5 .@3 90 
Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 00 
F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@43 00 
Veal calves, 5 O0@6 25 


$70@150 
50@ 85 
25@ 50 


16@19e. N Y 
cmy 21@22c, N Y dairy half tubs fcy 184@19h}e, 
firsts 15@16$c, western dairy firsts 12@13c 
Ohio—At Columbus, market active and 
steady. Elgin cmy 22e ® lb, Ohio 18c, dairy 
124c.—At Cleveland, in moderate supply and 
higher. Elgin fcy cmy 224@23kc, good to ch 

















tubs 18@2ic, dairy 12@18c.—At Toledo, active 
and tirm. Good to ch cmy tubs 19@20c, prints 
2@2I1c, dairy 14@16c.—At Cincinnati, demand 
fair, supplies moderate, prices tirm. Fey Elgin 
emy 24c, Ohio 17@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy cmy 
continues firm, other grades steady. Western 
fcy cmy 23c P lb, tair to prime 20@22c, Pa fey 
prints 24c, good to ch 21@23c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market steady for 
fresh table grades. Fey cmy 22@232 P lb, ch 
WE2ic, imt cmy 15@16c, ladles 13@14c, dairy 
prints 14@1b5c. 

At Boston, receipts of fine fresh creamery 
continue light, but the wmwarket is eased by a 
considerable use of cold storage goods. Prices 
remain firm, but not as high proportionally as 
on some of the other large markets. Quota- 
tions for round lots as follows: Vt and N H 
fey cry assorted sizes 21c, northern N Y 20@ 
2ic, western fresh tubs, assorted sizes 20c, 
northern firsts 17@18c, eastern 16@18c, west- 
ern firsts 17@18c, seconds 12@15c, extra Vt 
duiry 15@16c, N Y extra 14@1b5c, firsts 12@13c, 
western imt cmy 12@14c. 

The wholesale price of butter in London is 
14@21}c P lb, according to quality. 

The Cheese Trade. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet and un- 
changed. Full cream cheddars 9}@10}c P lb, 
flats 9@10c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 12@13c.— 
At Cuba, about 1200 bxs white cheese sold at 
9,@98c for Oct and 9c for Nov. About 1500 
bxs contracted small at 98@9ic, as to size. 

At New York, the strength of the market 
is fully maintained, although trading is quiet. 
Holders are firm, supplies being only moder- 
ate. N Y full cream large fey Sept colored 
103@10%c P lb, fey white 10}@108c, Oct white 
and colored 9$@9{c, good to prime 9@94c,com- 
mon to fair 7}@8}c, small fey Sept colored 10 
@10}c, fey white 10c, good to choice 9@9§ec, 
common to fair 74@84c, light skims small col- 
ored choice 8@84c, large 7@8c, part skims 54@ 
6c, full skims 24@3c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, unchanged, N Y fall 
cream chedddrs 12c P Ib, Ohio 9c, family fa- 
vorite 94c, limburger 12c, imt Swiss 14c.—At 
Cleveland, quiet and steady. Full cream ched- 
dars 11@1l4c, flats 9@%4c, skims 5@8c, imt 
Swiss 10@llc.—At Toledo, quiet and firm. 
Full cream cheddars 9@94c, flats 7@8c, skims 
5@6c, imt Swiss 10@10}c.—At Cincinnati, 
market firm. Good to prime Ohio flat 94@10ce, 
family favorite 10@10}c, twins 10?@1lc, Young 
America 10hc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a fair busi- 
ness in choice grades. N Y full cream fey 
Wie # lb, fair to good 9}@10}c, Ohio flats 8@ 
8ic, part skims 6@8c, full skims 2@4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market quiet and 
steady N Y full cream 10$@10fc P lb, flats 
103@1l1c, picnics 11@1]jce, 

At Boston, demand is light and there is no 
quotable change in the market. N Y small 
extra 104c P lb, large 10c, firsts 8@9c, seconds 
6c, Vt small 10}@104c, large 10c, firsts 7@8c, 
seconds 5@6c, sage cheese 10}c, part skims 2@ 
4c, Ohio flats 9$@10c, western extra twins 10@ 
10}c. 

At Liverpool, England, American finest 
white and colored firm at 1lc. 

The consumptive demand for cheese in Lon- 
don and the English markets generally is 
rather better than earlier in the season. Fine 
goods are being firmly held for fair prices, 
best American full creams selling at about 
103c # Ib. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 





The plenitude of the potatoes now arriv- 
ing and the undesirable quality are the fea- 
tures which are causing general weakness in 
the market. Trade is rather dull and not 
much stock is needed to supply the wants of 
buyers, but offerings are large and it is diffi- 
cult to move the truck satisfactorily. The 

roportion of strictly choice grades is small. 
-rices are held unchanged, yet it is under- 
stood thatthe highest figures are extreme and 
only occasionally reached. 

At Oakfield, Genesee Co, N Y, potato crop 
good, price 1l5c ® bu.—At Bethany, Genesee 
Co, rotting badly, some varieties almost 
worthless.—At Le Roy, Genesee Co, crop 
now being marketed from pits in the fields, 
price 15@18c ® bu. Much rot is reported.—At 
Halecott Center, Greene Co, there is no sale. 

Advices from our special London corre- 
spondent state, the deliveries of potatoes still 
continue large and although there is nota 
strong demand, prices hold steady and un- 
changed. The top figure is 45c P bu, while 
inferior qualities range down to 26. 

At New York, receipts are liberal and mar- 
ket dull. LIin bulk $1 25@1 37 P bbl, NJ 
90c@1 12, state 75c@1. 12 P 180 lbs, Me 1@1 10 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


¥ sack, Va sweets, yellow 60@85c ¥P bbl, 
Vineland 1 25@1 75. 

At Boston, a moderate demand, bnt not 
enough to absorb arrivals. Aroostook He- 
brons 38@43c P bu, N H 35c, Vt 35c, N Y state 
white varieties 33@35c, P E I Chenangoes 43c, 
Hebrons and Rose $1 25 P bbl. 


THE ONION [SIARKET. 





The onion situation is quite encouraging 
from the growers’ point of view. he 
strength of past weeks continues and prices 
are firmly maintained. The highest quota- 
tions are of course only obtainable for strictly 
choice grades, but such are scarce and want- 
ed. Supplies are moderate of all kinds and 
while demand is not especially large, it is 
suffivient to keep stock moving well. 

At New York, market firm under short sup- 
plies. Eastern white $2 50@4 50 P bbl, red 
2@2 25, yellow 1 75@2, Orange Co white 1 50 
@3 50 P bag, yellow 1 25@1 62 #® bbl, red 
1 25@2, N J and L I yellow 1 25@1 75 # bbl, 
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red 1 50@2,. white 2@3 50, western and state 
yellow 1 25@1 62. 

At Boston, in moderate supply and steady. 
Native 60c # bu, western ass $1 75@2 P 
bbl, N Y large bbls 1 75, western 1 75. 


THE APPLE SITUATION, 


The apple market is in poor shape for any- 
thing, under choicest varieties. Large stocks 
are daily arriving and accumulations steadily 
increase. The weather is unfavorable for 
keeping apples and buyers do not care to do 
much purchasing. Holders are anxious to 
dispose of the fruit and’ urge sales, lowering 
prices to make trade. Choice well-kept ap- 
ples are steady, being in moderate supply. 

The quality of Baldwins now going abrond 
shows an improvement with the color bright- 
er and more favor shown this variety. Shi 
ments from N Y and Boston comprise Ball- 
wins very largely; Canadian apples are now 
ee the other side in generally good 
shape. 

Late cables quote the market at Liverpool 
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rather quiet, while from Hamburg advices 
report sales of sound Baldwins at $3@3 25 P 
bbl, with a good demand for apples for ship- 
ment to intemor points in Germany. 

At Bethany, Genesee Co, N Y, the warm 
weather has damaged many apples. Few are 
sold, as prices are too low to pay for ship- 

ing.—At Oakfield, Genesee Co, about 80,000 

vis have been shipped and dealers continue 
to buy at 50c PB bbl.—At Le Roy, Genesee 
Co, the bulk of a big crop is stored waiting 
an advance in price. Baldwins bring 55@70c 
® bbl. Many are being made into cider and 
thousands of bushels will go to waste.—At 
New Kingston, Delaware Co, apples are fed 
to stock. 

There 1s a large supply of apples in the 
London market, writes our special correspond- 
ent, and probably a never more striking dis- 

lay with regard to quality and color. Cali- 
ornians are making from $1 68@2 80 P case 
ana Nova Scotians 2 16@3 30 P bbl. 

At New York, supplies plentiful and prices 
weak. Snows $1 25@2 ® bbl, Fall Pippins 
1@1 50, Kings 1@1 50, Baldwins 75@90c, 
Greenings 85c@1, Northern Spy 1@1 25, 
Pound Sweets 1@1 25. 

At Boston, receipts heavy, demand slow and 
market weak. Baldwins 75c@$1 ¥ bbl, N Y 
mixed 75c@1, Pippins 75c, Pound Sweets 1@ 
125, Me Harveys 75c@1i, Snows 1 50@1 75, 
Kings 1 25@1 50, Greenings 75c@1, Hubbards- 
tons 75c@1. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED NOV 21. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other Total 
pool don gow pts 
11,963 9,553 — 8,161 
Boston, 46,076 6,965 _ _ 
Montreal, 17,068 20,993 28,816 o- 
28,816 8,161 167,637 


Halifax, — 18,212 
Total, 75,107 55,173 

Cor week last yr,16,031 9,477 11,660 1,175 38,343 

Tot’l this season,929,452 388,630 305,266 87,496 1,710,844 

Season °95-6, 185,231 66,577 93,290 11,522 356,620 

Season °9+-5, 544,062 167,007 145,845 22,847 879,661 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a smal) way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, the market continues quiet, 
but prices of choice grades are fairly sustain- 
ed. Ch marrow $1 40 ® bu, fair to good 1 20 
@1 35, ch peal 05, ch medium 1, ch white 
kidney 1 55@1 60, ch yellow eye 1 35@1 40, 
Cal limas 1 40, green peas 724@90c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, choice grades are scarce and 
firm, others quiet. Fey new-laid 27c ® dz, 
state fresh gathered 24@25c, Pa country marks 
25@26c, western 24c, checks $3@3 50 case, 
western refrigerator prime 18c ? dz, limed 15 
@léc. 

At Boston, arrivals fairly liberal, except of 
choice fresh stock. Nearby and Cape fcy #0 
@33c # dz, ch fresh eastern 25c, fair to good 
20@22c, Vt and N H fresh 25c ® dz, Mich fc 
24@25c, western fair to good 19@22c, P 
Island 22c, refrigerator 16@17c, limed léc. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries moving slowly, 
grapes quiet, pears in light supply. Lawrence 
pears $3@3 50 P bbl, Duchess2 50@4, Kieffer 
2 50@3 50. Concord grapes 7@8c #P  bskt, 
Niagaras 16@20c, dark Cape Cod cranberries 
5 50@6 P bbl, good to prime 3@4, N J 1 12@ 
1 30 P cra, hickory nuts 2@2 25. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, in fair demand at improved 

rices. Western spring bran 574@624c P 100 
bs, winter 60@65c, middlings 70@75c, sharps 
75@80c, screenings 40@60c, oilmeal $19@21 
ton, cottonseed 19 50@21, rye feed 524@57hc 
® 100 lbs, brewers’ meal and grits 824@87hc, 
coarse corn meal 58@62c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand moderate, offerings 
liberal and market easy. Prime timothy 80 
@82hc P 100 lbs, No 1 Tic, No 2 70c, No 3 60@ 
65c, shipping 50@60c, clover mixed 65c, clo- 
ver 50@60c, salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw, 
No 1 9@95c, No 2 80@85c, short rye 60@70c, 
oat 35@45c. 

At Boston, market quiet, buyers purchasing 
only eney- Pnme hay, large bales $16 

ton, small 15, No 1 14@14 50, No 2 13@ 
13 50, No 3 11@12, good to prime rye straw 
19@20, oat 8 50@9. 
Poultry. 

At New York, market weaker owing to 
heavy supplies. Dry-packed N Y and nearby 
turkeys 13@1l4c P tb, N Y and Pa 124@134c, 
western 12@13c, N J chickens 9c, N Y and Pa 


29,707 
53,041 


18,212 


New York, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


8@8hc, western 8c, fowls 8c, ducks 10@1I4c, 
geese 10@12c. Ice-packed: Old wixed tur- 
keys 11@12c, young dry-picked 11@12c, scald- 
ed 10$@1l$c, Phila spring chickens 13@14c, 
western 8@84c, fowls 74c, ducks 9@13c, geese 
7@10c, tame white squabs $2@2 25 P dz, mix- 
ed 1 50@1 75. Live poultry: Fowls se, chick- 
ens 6@6}c, turkeys 8@10c, ducks 70@90c P pr, 
geese 1 12@1 75, pigeons, ola 25e # pr, young 
20c. 

At Boston, chickens and 
turkeys steady. Northern and eastern: Vt 
turkeys 16@18c P th, N Y 14@l6c, ch large 
chickens 13@14c, extra fowls 12c, ducks 12@ 
l4c. Western dry-packed, drawn and headed: 
Ch- young turkeys 13@15c, ch chickens 10c, 
fowls 8@10c, ducks 10@12e, geese 9@10c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, supplies are fairly liberal 
and trade good. Cabbage $2@3 WP 100, red 
2 50@3 50, celery 20@49¢ P dz, egg plant 1 50 
@2 50 P bbl, cucumbers 1@1 50 P cra, turnips 
60@Tie P bbl, marrow squash 75c@1 ¥ bbl, 
Hubbard squash 75¢@1, carrots 60@7T5ic, pump- 
kins 1@1 25. Brussels sprouts 3@7c P qt, 
beets 75c@1 P bbl, parsnips 75c@1. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, fresh eggs 30c P dz, chick- 
ens 10@12c P tb | w, 14@15e d w, turkeys 18e, 
potatoes 40@50c P bu, white onions $1, red 
60c, yellow 75c, turnips @40c, cmy print 
butter 22@25c P tb, dairy We, cheese 9@13c.— 
At Waterbury, Ct, loose hay 16@18 P ton, 
baled 17@19, fresh eggs 35c P dz, cold storage 
18c, chickens 11@12c¢ 
10@12c 1 w, turkeys 12c 1 w, 18¢c d w, potatoes 
50c P bu, onions 60c, turnips 25@35c, cmy 
butter, tubs 18@20c, prints 20@22c, dairy 17@ 
18c, full cream cheese 9@104c.—At New Ha- 
ven, Ct, western eggs 25c ® dz, cold storage 
l7c, chickens 9€10c P tb 1 w, 10@12c d w, tur- 
keys 12@14c, potatoes 45c P bu, onions 50@ 
75c, cmy butter 22@24c, cheese 104@11}c.—At 
Springfield, Mass, turkeys 13@15c ® th, chick- 
ens 12c, fowls 9@11e, fresh eggs 28@30c P dz, 
western 15@16c, potatoes 40c P bu, turnips 25 
@40c, onions 40@60c, apples 90c@1 # bbl, cmy 
print butter 23c P tb, tubs 20c, dairy 19c, 
cheese 11@12c.—At Worcester, fresh nearby 
eggs 30@35c P dz, western 20@22c, chickens 
14@17c P tb, turkeys 12@17c, potatoes 45@50c 
® bu, onions 50@75c, cmy tub butter 19@2lc P 
ib, prints 22@24c, cheese 104@11hc. 


fowls are easier, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry dull and 
weak. Chickens 9@10c P i 1 w, 10@11c d w, 
fowls 9@10c 1 w, broilers 16@17c d w, turkeys 
11@12¢ 1 w, 13@14c d w, ducks 10@11c 1 w, ll 
@12c d w, geese ¥@10c 1 w, 10@1ic d w, fresh 
eggs 26@27c P dz, cold storage 19@20c. 
Dressed meats quiet. Beef 42@54c P tb, veal 
6@7c, hogs 4@5c, mutton 4@5, milch cows $30 
@35 ea. Corn 33@36c ® bu, oats 24@26c, bran 
11 50@12, cottonseed meal 17@18, middlings 15 
@16, loose hay 14@17 50, baled 14@17, clover 
12@14 50, oat straw 8@9, rye 13 50@16. Pota- 
toes dull and weak, 1@1 25 #? bbl, onions 1@ 
2, turnips 40@50c, cabbages 2 50@3 P 100, ap- 
ples 50c@1 # bbl, cranberries 5@6, evap’d 
apples 5@6h4c P tb. 

At Syracuse, loose hay $13@16 P ton, baled 
12@15, clover 13@14, oat straw 8@10, rye 12@ 
14, bran 11, cottonseed meal 19, middlings 12. 
Dressed beef 4@6c ® th, veal 8c, hogs 4@5c, 
mutton 5@7c, hides 4@54c. Fresh eggs 20@ 
22c P dz, cold storage 19@21ic, chickens 7@8c 
PY tb lw, 10@12c d w, turkeys 9c 1 w, 10@12c 
d w, ducks 9c l w, 10@12c d w, geese 9@10c 
lw, 10@12c dw. Potatoes quiet, 20@25c P 
bu, onions 20@25c, apples 75c@1 25 ® bbl, 
beets 20@25c P bu, carrots 20@25c, celery 20W@ 
a dz, squash 4@ic P tb, honey 10@124c¢ 

At Schenectady, fresh eggs 24c P dz, tur- 
keys lsc P th d w, chickens 124c, fowls llc, 
potatoes $1@1 25 ¥P bbl, apples 50c@1, beans 
1 10@1 15 ? bu, onions 1 25@1 50 P bbl, cab- 
bage 3 P 100, pork 44@5c P tb, baled hay 14 
® ton, loose 15, rye straw 16, oat 9, rye 43@45c 
P bu, oats 25c, state corn 45c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, potatoes 
in fair supply. Pa Rose 35@38¢ P bu, N Y 30 
@33c, Burbanks and Stars 30@33c, onions 
$1 10@1 2 ¥P bbl, cabbage 1@1 75 P 100, ap- 
ples 75e@1 50 ® bbl, cranberries 6@7. Poul- 
try weaker. Fowls 7@7ic ® tbhlw, 9 dw, 
chickens 6@7c 1 w, 10@10}c d w, turkeys 8@9c 
lw, 11@13c dw, fresh eggs 23@2c P dz, 
western 20@24c, cold storage 17@18c. Baled 
timothy hay 13 50@14 P ton, straight rye 
straw 17 50, tangled 10 50@11, wheat 7 50@8, 
oat 747 50, winter bran 10@10 50, spring 
9 75210 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, poultry in fair 
demand. Chickens 7@8c P b&b 1 w, 74@9c 





tbh l w, 15c dw, fowls, 








d w, fowls 64@7c 1 w, ducks 8$@9c 1 w, 9@10c 
d w, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 11@13e d w, fresh-laid 
eggs 20@21c P dz. Apples 80c@$1 50 P bbl, 
cranberries 4@6, potatoes 28@33c P bu, onions 
42@50c, turnips 10@12c. Ch timothy hay 13 50 
@14 P ton, No 1 13@13 50, clover mixed 12@ 
12 50, straight rye straw 16@16 50, tangled 10, 
wheat 7, oat 8, bran 11 50@12, middlings 9@11. 





Weapons for Our Adversaries—During 8 
mos of this year the US exported $4,000,000 
worth of agricultural implements. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and perma- 
nent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma 
and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com.- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who wish it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by ad- 
dressing, with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. NOYEs, 
20 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


—<—> 





We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, In every case our snub- 
scribers can save money by ordering other papers of us, 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the twe 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
OCULTURIST each for one year. 

Cost Our 

Separately. Price. 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, 5.00 $4.05 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Round Table, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.00 1.75 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.50 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.75 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.25 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
The Ladies’ World, New York, 1.40 1.25 
Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y., 2.00 1.75 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 2.75 2.25 
Farm Poultry Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.75 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill, 3.00 2.50 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, I), 2.00 1.25 
Dairy Worid, Chicago, Ill, 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, Ill, 2.00 1.50 
Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, L5O 1.35 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.80 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.50 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 2.00 1.80 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky, 2.00 1.80 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.75 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.40 

Ten Cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle you to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897, 
which will be ready for delivery December, 1896. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you 


American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Mhio. 
78 Columbian Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 





Results 
Pleased Him. 


One subscriber on Long Island writes: “I am more than 


leased with the results of my advertisement in the 

‘armers’ Exchange columnof THE AGRICULTURIST.” We 
have no douht there are lots of readers of THE AGRICUL- 
TURIST that have things to sell and perhaps find it diffi- 
cult to dispose of them near home. In such cases a few 
cents invested in the Farmers’ Exchange column will be 
the means of making a handsome profit. 
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Transplanting to Country Homes. 





From time to time this journal has given its 
readers accounts of the work of transplanting 
city waifs to country homes, as it is being 
conducted by the bureau of labor and trans- 
portation of Chicago. That work has been 
steadily growing and is now in its third year 
of successful effort. 

The farmers are in close touch with the bu- 
reau, and many will be glad to giance 
through the following, even though statistics 
ure proverbially dry and uninteresting: Num- 


ber of transplanted persons in 142 families, 
382; mothers with children, 268; single men 
and women, 170; orphans, 85; total, 905. The 


cost of this work in rent of oflices, salaries of 
agents and in transportation is $5022. 

Though there is considerable call for them 
but very few young girls or single young wom- 
en were sent out, as their services are great- 
ly in demand in the city. The 85 orphans 
were boys, concerning one of whom a letter 
came only yesterday, sayiug, ‘‘Our boy likes 
his new home with us and we all like him. 
He is one of us; sings in the Congregational 
choir, is an Endeavorer and one of the lead- 
ers in the Sunday school. He seems perfectly 
happy and enjoys good health.’’ 

Another boy, an incorrigible street waif, 
the despair of his keeper, was sent 200 miles 
southwest in Illinois. Last week word came 
that the farmer and his good wife, our corre- 
spondent, are very much pleased with their 
Johnny. ‘‘Wecan’t praise him enough —he 
is just the kind of boy we wanted, and we 
will send him to school this winter and do for 
him as if he was our own child. We would 
like to have a girl, too.’’ 

Last summer word came from a farmer 
owning one of the bonanza farms of the north- 
west, 700 miles from Chicago, that the har- 
vests were plentiful but the laborers few. He 
was willing to take a certain family, starving 
because of scarvity of work in a congested 
city, the children having already been placed 
in asylums. In this case, a boy of 15 assumes 
the role of correspondent and says: ‘‘We like 
it very much here. They have 75 cows and 
65 hogs. There are here many plum trees and 
grapevines and chokecherries, and jackrab- 
bits, too. I milk one cow, my father two, he 
turns the separator to separate the milk and 
cream and my brother takes care of five or 
ten cows and a gang of pigs. I take the cows 
to the pasture every morning.”’ 

A month ago word was received from a 


farmer in southeastern Missouri that he was 
a widower with four children, in need of a 
housekeeper. A neighboring farmer’s wife 


vouched tor him as a respectable man in com- 
fortable circumstances. A widow with two 


charming little girls was sent him. A week 
later acknowledging their safe arrival, he 
wrote: ‘‘Mrs L arrived in due time and I am 


well pleased with her—so well pleased that 
yesterday we were married.’’ 

, From far-away Kansas came a letter to the 
bureau picturing graphically a charming 
home, with orchards laden with luscious fruit 
but suffering for want uf care,as the widowed 
owner and her daughter were unable to se- 
cure competent help. The letter was shown 
to one of these poor, penniless, homeless wan- 
dering nomads of our modern civilization, a 
veritable tramp in appearance, but reduced 
to his present pitiful plight by a protracted 
sickness and not by indolenve. He spurned 
the suggestion of the need of money for trans- 
portation. He was well weaned from the 
luxury of traveling on tickets, and in a. few 
davs word came back that he was already 
there. ‘'The folks,’’ he says. ‘‘think a lot of 
me and I am thankful to you.”’ 
A young widow, after the 


intense strain 
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of her work as stenographer for the man- 
agement of the Worid’s fair, was reduced 


to a bedridden invalid, for over two 
years, by astrole of paralysis. When able 
to be about, upon the advice of her 


physician she came to the bureau for a place 
in the country. on a farm. She was sent 
to western Illinois and the farmer’s wife 
writes, ‘‘Now, I must say to you how very 
grateful we are for the very desirable help 
we havein Mrs P. We find her neat, faith- 
ful, interested, intelligent,—an agreeable, 
cheerful companion.’’ 

One day last winter two despairing young 
mothers came to the burean. Since their dis- 
missal from the hospital they, with afew oth- 
ers in similar circumstances, had clubbed to- 
gether, renting a suite of furnished rooms for 
light housekeeping, one of their number as- 
suming the care of the children while the oth- 
ers went out to work. The plan failed. The 
young mothers with their infants were sent 
out into farm homes, one to a family that had 
formerly conducted a female seminary, and 
one wrote in that ‘‘if she had sought the 
world over she could not havé found a home 
better to her liking.’’ 

Word concerning another one of that party 
came to the bureau by the way of Springtield, 
Mass, as the farmer’s wife desired to ac- 
knowledge her obligation to the editor of 
this paper where she had first learned of the 
work. She wrote that she was greatly pleased 
with her ‘‘help’’ and that ‘‘the young mother 
(who sent hearty thanks to the bureau) is 
happy an contented, while the child is well 
and fat, having gained two pounds a week, 
thongh when it came it was nothing but skin 
and bones.’’ 

These are interesting samples, illustrating 
the success of this work of transplanting. 
Complaints are very rare; indeed, there have 
been only three or four instances, while ex- 
pressions of gratified surprise are numerous. 


In only one case did the party sent out, for 
some unaccountable cause, fail to present 
himself for duty at the time set, and the 


farmer was promptly refunded the money he 
had sent, $8.84, for half the lad’s transporta- 
tion, as au advance on his wages, this being 
a requirement of the bureau. 

Though neither farmer nor the one sent out 
is made to feel that they are either giving or 


receiving anything for nothing, yet both are 
invited, as they generally do, tuo enter into 
the spirit of the work, which is purely phil- 


anthropic, helping people to heip themselves, 
when worthy of such help. The bureau is 
duly incorporated, ‘‘not for pecuniary profit,"’ 
and is supported entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions. Run by business men, it is con- 
ducted on strictly business principles, every 
dollar sent it being at once entered and de- 
posited in the First national bank of Chicago, 
whose cashier, Frank E. Brown, is its treas- 
urer, and whose president, Lyman J. Gage, is 
its largest donor. 

All communications should be addressed to 
the secretary, John Visher, Room 719, 167 
Dearborn street, Chicago, who gives the work 
his personal and prompt attention. 


Two Lives. 


MARY HOCKETT FLANNER. 


Her young heart, touched with new mater- 
nity, 
So joyous was, ’till in it crept 
The fear that her sweet babe was ’bout to die. 
She clasped him close to her and wept. 


‘Oh God,’’ she cried, ‘‘spare him, take me 
instead.”’ 
The Angel Death, e’er hov’ring nigh 
Withheld him long, then said at last, ‘‘In love 
I grant her her request to die.’’ 


* * * * * * * * * 


From a girl’s lips, tight drawn to check the 
storm 
That surged up from a heart all dead 
To love, because its own pure love 
scorned, 
In after years a prayer sped— 


was 


Up, o’er his head for whom the mother died, 
The Angel Death e’er hov’ring nigh, 

In pity smiled, then merciful, he said, 
**T grant her her request to die.’’ 
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By the Way. 

Primitive Money Still in Use.—In the Cong 
Free State, where ‘‘money’’ of any kind is 
made a medium of exchange, brass rods 
of different lengths are to a great extent used 
as a standard of value. In some sections, 
pieces of cotton cloth, squares of woven palm 
fiber and beads pass for currency. At Leo- 
poldville, a market is held twice a week, 
where 3000 or 4000 natives bring their products 
to exchange for gun powder and checked 
cloth, the only money in use being brass 
rods or ‘‘mitako’’, which are cut in lengths 
eight inches long. At Banana Point the arti- 
cles used are red bandana handkerchiefs, 
cloth, bead machetes, old silk hats, colored 
parasols, cheap knives, fiint-lock muskets, 
powder, brass rods, tinware, rum, matches and 
cologne. The standard of value is a piece of 
cotton goods eight yards long and one yard 
wide, valued at 50c. When the trader buys 
produce, he gives out cards to the natives, each 
of which is good for one piece of cotton in 
trade at the stores. The traders make large 
profits in exchange. A small egg cup full of 
blue glass beads will purchase food for one 
man for a week. Coffee and cotton grow wild, 
and the natives own a good many cattle. A 
cow can be bought for a flint-lock gun valued 
at $2.50 on the coast. Gold and silver are 
altogether unknown, and the problem of 16 to 
1 does not disturb the savages. 





Spirit Photographs.—If we may believea 
New York Sunday newspaper, a photograph 
taken recently of an oil portrait of the late 
Judge Haywood of Nashville, Tenn, revealed 
around the judge’s face the portraits of a 
beautiful woman and two lovely children. 
These faces cannot be seen in the painting, 
but are clearly discernible in the photograph 
taken from it. The photographer, whose 
name is Gamble, declares that he used a fresh 
plate. The clerk of the supreme court at 
Nashville recalls that Judge Haywood had 
dreams and visions. This strange photograph 
is on exhibition in the rooms of the Ten- 
nessee historical society. 





Getting Gold.—A Connecticut man convert- 
ed stocks and bonds amounting to $12,000 into 
greenbacks, just before election, and went to 
the sub-treasury in New York to get gold in 
exchange. It took him three days to get it. 
For example, the officials made him assort 
his greenbacks and keep the different denomi- 
nations in separate piles—a job which took 
him along time. The gold weighed 60 lbs, 
and as the express company charged $15 fer 
transportation, he tugged the metal himself, 
running a great risk of being robbed and per- 
haps killed. 


The Potato Standard.—‘‘ All this talk about 
the gold standard or the silver standard is as 
sounding brass here in Grant county, where 
we see but little of either,’’ says a newspaper 
in Oregon. ‘*Here we have to content our- 
selves with doing business under the potato 
standard or the cordwood standard, both of 
these commodities being legal tender and 
passing for money of ultimate redemption for 
debts both public and private.’’ 








Omnibus Thieves, who steal from the pas- 
sengers on London’s myriad omnibuses, wax- 
ed so bold that two or three years ago, when 
the detectives succeeded in keeping them off 
these vehicles, they started a line of busses 
of theirown. They did a ‘‘d.iving’’ busi- 
ness for a while, one bus having been known 
to yield as many as 20 purses a day, but these 
pirate vehicles were at length stopped by the 
police. 


Guy Fawkes’ Night, which is celebrated in 
England with almost as much gusto as our 
‘‘night before the Fourth,’’ is stil observed 
in two towns of the United States,— Ports- 
mouth, N H, and Marblehead, Mass, the cns- 
tom dating back in these places to 1623. It is 
the anniversary of the frustration of Guy 
Fawkes’ gunpowderplot. The date is Nov 5. 





One Wreck a Day.—There are more wrecks 
in the Baltic sea than in any other place in 
the world. The average is one wreck a day 
throughout the year. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Bessie’s Reason. 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


**I wish you’d all tell me to-morrow, 
Why China (I hope each will know), 

Is oft cailed the flowery kingdom— 
The lesson is done, you may go.’’ 


When supper was o’er, Bessie hurried— 
She had such a wise, knowing look— 

To her mamma’s choice china-closet; 
The others all looked in a book! 


At class, next day, happy Bessie, 
Intent to fulfill teacher’s wishes, 
Replied to the question on China: 
** Cause flowers are on all of the dishes!’’ 


LT 


ollie’s Pie. 
ELLIS. 


OLLIE WAS NINE years 
old, and she was the 
youngest of the three girls. 
But she was oftener her 
mother’s helper on baking 
days than either Laura or 
Grace, because,as she said, 

when she was grown up 
she meant to be a housekeeper ‘‘ like mamma.’’ 

Mollie had never baked anything all alone, 

though, until the time her mother went into 

the city to stay a few days with grandma and 
left the girls to keep house alone. 

On the day she was expected Mollie said, 
‘*We ought to have something nice for din- 
ner. We’ve eaten up nearly everything she 
left baked.”’ 

‘“*‘Oh, well,’’ said Grace, ‘‘mamma will 
bring something with her for dinner; I'm go- 
ing over to see Mabel a few minutes, Mollie, 
and then I’ll go around by the depot. You 
come down with Laura.’’ Then nine-year-old 
Moliie, ieft to herself, went into the kitchen 
and wandered about with a thoughtful little 
face. ‘‘I conld make a pie just as easy if I 
only had something ready to put in it.’’ 
Mollie iooked in boxes and paper sacks in the 
pantry for something to help her, and in one 
she found some very nice looking dried ap- 
ples. ‘‘Mamima makes lovely pies with them, 
and so can I,’’ said Mollie. And very quick- 
ly her sleeves went up above her elbows and 
the board and rolling pin were on the table. 

Mollie did not get through with her baking 
in time to go to meet her mother, but she met 
her at the door with a fiushed and smiling 
face. There was a dash of flouron one rosy 
cheek. Mamma touched it with her hand and 
said ‘‘ What have you been doing, Mollie?’’ But 
then they were all talking at once and her 
mother did not notice that Mollie did not an- 
So no one knew of the pie till she 
brought it to the table. Then her mother 
praised it and the girls looked surprised 
enough to please even Moilie. And Mollie 
quite forgot the burns on her fingers and 
knuckles and even the long one on her arm 
where it touched the oven door. ‘‘ What kind 
of pie is it, Mollie?’’ asked her mother as she 
started to cut it. It did not cut easy. ‘‘ Dried 
apple,’’ said Mollie. ‘‘You didn’t think to 
let the apples stand in water first till they 
were soft, did you, dear?’’ ‘‘No, ma’am,’’ 
answered Mollie, ‘‘is that the way?’’ ‘‘That’s 
the way we have to do with dried ap- 
ples,’’ said her mother, ‘‘and you shall 
see how the next time I make them.’’ 
Nobody could eat the pie, of course, but their 
mother said it pleased her the best of any pie 
she had ever had. Do you know why? 


A Wild Cat at School. 


MRS E. R. PARKER. 











, 


swer. 


People of the present day have little concep- 
tion of the rude simplicity that marked the 
lives of the early pioneers of the west. In 
1783, Lexington, Ky, now the seat of culture 
and learning, consisted of a few rude cabins, 
but the settlers who had recently emigrated 
from Virginia, determined to establish a 
school for their children. A teacher was em- 
ployed and an humble little schoolhouse 
erected. It was a floorless cabin, covered 
with rough boards, without windows, and 
the chimney was constructed of clay and 
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sticks. Yet it was a picturesque spot, shaded 
by great gaunt forest trees, and surrounded 
by : playground carpeted with wild grass and 
blossoms, where the barefooted, sturdy-limb- 
ed pupils sported in the sunshine. 

One morning in May, Mr McKinney, the 
teacher, was seated at his table in the school- 
house awaiting the coming of the scholars, 
many of whom must come miles through the 
forest, when his attention was attracted by a 
strange noise at the half-open door. Looking 
up, he beheld a huge wild cat, with bristles 
erect, tail curled back and eyes aflame. 

The New Eugland teacher, unaccustomed to 
the perilous life of the pioneer, stood aghast, 
and with uplifted fist and frowning brow, 
yelled loudly at the intruder. But pussie ap- 
proached her assailant, gnarling her teeth 
and growling angrily. McKinney endeavored 
to strike the cat a blow with a stick, but she 
was too quick for him, and sprung forward, 
fastening her teeth in his side, at ithe same 
time rending and tearing his flesh with her 
claws. All efforts to disengage the enraged 
animal from her hold were fruitiess. Beside 
himself with pain and not knowing what else 
to do, the young man threw himself violently 
upon the edge of the table and pressed the 
animal against the sharp corner with the 
whole weight of his body. 

Under the severe pressure, the cat uttered 
wild and discordant cries, and the teacher 
uplifted his voice in loud appeals for help. 

Those living nearest the schoolhouse soon 
located the unearthly sound and hastened to 
ascertain its cause. The teacher, exhausted 
with fright and fatigue, to say nothing of 
suffering ,lay on the floor insensible, and the 
tusks of the dead animal were so locked be- 
tween McKinney's ribs that the work of re- 
moving them was difficult. 

A severe illness confined the teacher to his 
bed for weeks after the adventure, but he 
finally recovered, and was a prominent teach- 
er in the blue grass region of Kentucky for 
many years, dying in Bourbon county in the 
year 1820. He often told the story of the wild 
cat coming to school to his pupils of later 
days, and always insisted that he would 
rather encounter half a dozen Indians than 
one wild cat. 


Be Both Handed. 


MILES BARLOW. 


Some time ago a friend and myself collected 
the names of a hundred persons, all of whom 
we knew to be working with their hands at 
various occupations, and among them all,how 
many ambidextrous, or both-handed people 
do you suppose we found? _Only one wholly 
so, two nearly so, and four or five partial- 
ly so. 

One man, who is an _ electrical-instrument 
maker, anda very clever workman at the 
brass finishing lathe and the vice, itisa real 
treat to see work with a file, shoving it with 
either hand, just as one or the other is of the 
most help to his work. He is deaf and dumb, 
and informs one that both handedness came 
natural to him. Just as, by the way, it came 
natural to his brother, also a mute. 

So itis a gift with him, but the two who 
are nearly both handed, acquired it, as did 
those who are partially so, these last being 
girls and women, one of whom threads her 
needle and sews very nicely with either hand. 

Now some practical boy or girl is sure to 
ask, ‘‘Whatis to be gained by being both 
handed?’’ In many cases it is bound to make 
our work lighter. We would not tire so quick- 
ly if both hands or both sides of our bodies 
received an equal amount of work; if both 
sides were evenly strained. 

A teacher of gymnastics says that the 
drooping right shoulder, so common to many 
folks, especially young men, is the result of 
right-handed work, nearly altogether, and 
that the ‘‘setting up’’ exercise, used in the 
army and navy asa preliminary training to 
the manual of arms, is the most efficient ex- 
ercise that he knows of to overcome the evil 
effects of one handedness, and to assist one 
in becoming both handed. 

Probably uo class could become both hand- 
ed so easily, or be so much benefited thereby, 
as farmers, especially farmer boys. I say 
boys because boys usually have ready adapta- 


bility, and have the advantage over their 
fathers in not having become so long settled 
in their ways. 

The very best way for you to begin that [I 
know of is pitching hay. When your right 
arm gets tired, turn the other way and use 
the other hand. Don’t try to lift a large fork- 
ful or to pitch fast at first, accustom yourself 
to the act itself first. Then try a spade; spad- 
ing is excellent work for you in your ‘‘course 
of sprouts,’’ for you will have to use not only 
both hands but both feet and legs. Hoeing 
is good, too, and you will be exceedingly 
pleased when, as you work along between 
the rows, you are able to ‘‘spell’’ either side, 
and are well rid of that old, old habit of 
hitching along between the rows of potato 
vines, right hand and right foot first. 

R= aa 


The Tortoise and the Hare. 














The plucky persistent tortoise wins the race, 
while the over-contident hare stops to sleep 
by the roadside and loses it. A new version 
of the old fable. 


Who Is Cultivating Mistletoe? 


W. M. EVANS. 

The mistletoe of the oak, we learn from 
Pliny, was a symbol of protection in all dan- 
gers and difficulties, whether mental or phys- 
ical. Its medicinal properties were so high- 
ly esteemed that it acquired the comprehen- 
sive name of all-heal. The priests of Gaul, 
clothed in white, gathered the mistletoe of the 
oak upon the sixth day of the moon—the com- 
mencement of their month, their years and 
their cycles, which lasted for 30 years. It 
was also used as a sacramental symbol in the 
liturgy of the Druids for many years. The 
widespread interest in this wonderful parasit- 
ic plant has led me to farther delve into its 
past history and mysteries, as set forth by 
Peter Davidson of Loudsville, Ga, in a 55- 
page pamphlet, price 25 cents. He is a Scotch- 
man, learned in languages and ancient mystic 
lore. 

I am more and more of the opinion that it 
can be made to grow upon the oaks in the 
north as well as south. A colored man I sent 
to @limb an oak found a few berries, which I 
sent to ladies in Illinois and Massachusetts 
and wrote them how to attach them to the 
tree. I hope they will report results to your 
readers. About New Year’s is the best time 
to find the berries. 

ossailaitiasintic 

Indians at Football.—The Red Man, printed 
by the Indian boys of the industrial school at 
Carlisle, Pa, had a ‘‘football number’’ for No- 
vember, containing a picture of the Indian 
football team and reports of the games with 
Yale, Harvard and the University of Pen- 
sylvania, copied from the leading dailies. The 
Indians did not win either of these games, but 
they made it lively for their opponents and 
brought down an avalanche of compliments, 
and created widespread interest in the players 
and the school. They played a clean game 
everywhere,and did what the white footballists 
have often failed to do—kept their temper. 
These Indian boys are a handsome team and 
were received with wild enthusiasm, especial- 
ly at New York city in the Yale game. The 
tribes represented are Seneca, Oneida, Tusca- 
rora, Chippewa, Omaha, Kiowa, Pueblo, 
Stockbridge and Nez Perce. The Carlisles are 
expected to be formidable opponents of the 
big university teams next year. The scores 
in the games mentioned were as follows: 
Yale 12, Carlisle 6; Harvard 4, Carlisle 0; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 21, Carlisle 0. 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 


Country Mail Distribution. 


A. L. BANCROFT. 


{In two parts. ] 

A distinction is made in this article be- 
tween mail delivery and mail distribution. 
In towns where the houses are close together 
and directly on the street, it is practicable to 
deliver the mail at the very doors of the 
houses. In the country, the conditions are so 
entirely different that a substitute for such a 
delivery is almost imperative. 

The country houses are at irregular distan- 
ces apart and also at distances varying from a 
rod toa mile back from the roadside. The 
economy feature of country mail delivery is 
where a single postman can take the mail for 
one hundred families on one trip and save 
ninety-nine trips and ninety-nine per cent of 
the distance traveled. That is feasible so 
long as the postman keeps upon his direct 
route. When he leaves it and goes back from 
the road haif a mile he travels a mile doing 
simply what will save some other one person, 
possibly a child, traveling the same distance, 
and there is no economy in it. If that feature 
could be eliminated, the postman could push 
on.and save a greater length of roads, and as 
his trips would be the same length, his time 
of passing along the road should be quite 
regular. 

Congress has made more than one appropri- 
ation for the purpose of making experiments 
in rural free mail delivery. The last appro- 
priation and what was left over from a pre- 
vious one—aggregating some $40,000—is still 
at the command of the postmaster general for 
this experimental work. The hope, no doubt, 
was that in making these experiments some 
plan would be developed which would prove 
to be practical and efficient enough without 
being too expensive to justify continuing and 
extending this mail service over pretty much 
the entire country. Applications for this ex- 
perimental service have gone in to the post- 
office department from a number of different 
localities; but, with a single exception, they 
have been unaccompanied by any special plan 
or suggested improvement in the manner of 
rendering this service. The exception referred 
to comes from a California county. Their ap- 
plication is accompanied by a plan which is 
claimed will enable good efficient service to 
be rendered at a cost very far below its worth 
to the country people. 1 think that their ap- 
plication should by all means be granted, and 
that in the experimental service it will be 
shown that their claims are fully maintained; 
and I trust that it will prove to be the com- 
mencement of a system which will be extend- 
ed over the length and breadth of the land. 

The county is Contra Costa, which lies 
across the bay and over one ridge of hills east 
of San Francisco. Mt Diablo is in Contra 
Costa county. A few years ago a fruit grower 
of that county originated, in the interests of 
the county, the ten-block system of number- 
ing country houses. The system was officially 
adopted by the county and it was practically 
applied to the central part of it. That system 
is the basis of the present proposed plan of 
free mail distribution asked for over two 
routes within the district covered by this sys- 
tem of house numbering, and is essential to it. 
Hundreds of papers have published an ex- 
pianation of and commented on the system, 
and invariably to commend it. For those who 
may not have it in mind itis here givenina 
very condensed way. The roads of the entire 
county are arranged in as long length as prac- 
ticable and are all named. They are then 
measured, commencing at the county seat, or 
the end nearest to it, and each mile is divid- 
ed into ten equal parts or imaginary blocks, 
having-frontage only. Two numbers are as- 
signed to each block, the odd ones on the 
left and the even ones on the right; ten blocks 
and twenty numbers to a mile. Each house 
having an entrance in a block has the number 
of that block. All but the first house in the 
same block have also a distinguishing letter 
following the number—648, 648a, 648b, 
etc. Guide boards are placed at the road 
junctions and crossings, and numbers at the 
house or farm entrances. 

This system has numerous and great advan- 
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U S$ MAIL DEPOT which has been suggested 
to the postmaster-general for wayside use in an 
experiment in country mail free distribution in 
central Contra Costa, where the ten-block system 
is established. It is divided into two compart- 
ments by a vertical partition, in one of which no 
incoming mail is deposited by the distributing 
postman, and taken ont by the people. In the 
other, the outgoing mail is deposited by the peo- 

le and is collected by the postman on his col- 
ecting and distributing trips. Each depot bears 
the number of the block and the name of the 
road on which located, and on the front, under 
glass, the names of thlose whose mail is deposited 
in that particular depot. Mail should be ad- 
dressed to the postoffice and also to the mail 
depot (M D) by numberand name of road. 








tages. The numbers are as permanent as the 
roads themselves. There is always a number 
available for any new houses which may be 
built along the road without in any way dis- 
arranging the existing numbers. Distances 
can be calculated almost at a glance. Divide 
the even numbers by two and point off one 
decimal and the distance in miles and tenths 
from the commencement of the road to the 
end of the block indicated by the number is 
shown. Thus 648 indicates 32.4 miles. It is 
equally applheable whether the country is flat 
or mountainous, and whether the houses are 
20 ft apart or 20 miles, and every num- 
ber indicates distance. Strangers can be 
directed and receive directions so that they 
can find the desired location without loss of 
time or asking a question. By having one 
set of words to indicate country roads anda 
different one for town streets, a directory 
of the entire county under one _  alpha- 
betical arrangement can be made, and 
the exact place of residence of each resident 
in the county definitely shown. There are 
other advantages, but these are the more im- 
portant ones in this direct connection. 

Block stones should be placed at points 
where one block ends and the following one 
commences, on one or both sides of the road, 
with the numbers of both blocks shown, and 
numbers should be placed at all the house or 
farm entrances. But as they can be placed 
one to the mile or 20 to the mile, the cost of 
applying the system can be adapted to the 
population and wealth of the county over 
which it is being established. It is useful for 
all kinds of counties. The thinner the popu- 
lation, the more useful will it be to the few 
who travel the roads. 

The plan of mail distribution as given in the 
Contra Costa application is substantially as 
explained herein. The roads along the routs 
being blocked, and the houses numbered, the 
next preparatory step towards a free distribu- 
tion of the country mail should be the placing 
of wayside boxes along the route. It should 
be remembered that this is a country mail 
distributing plan rather than a plan for mail 
delivery and it should be thought of as such. 


In the place of the mail being distributed and 
placed in the holders’ postoffice boxes at the 
country town postofiice, it is placed in their 
mail boxes along the highways. 

The boxes should be located at the edge of 
the roadway at the entrances tothe country 
places, whether the houses themselves are 
nearby or far away—at the roads forming 
junctions with, or crossing, the road traveled 
by the distributing postman, for the conven- 
ience of people living back on these roads, 
and also at any other points which would be 
convenient to one or more families living 
back from the postman’s route. 

Webster defines the word ‘‘depot’’ as_ being 
‘*a place of deposit.’’ This fits the case ex- 
actly. The mail is to be deposited in these 
boxes. The word ‘‘depot’’ is a short one and 
the suggestion is made that the boxes go by 
the name of the 

U S MAIL DEPOT. 

The postman deposits the incoming mail in 
the depots and the people take it out. The 
people deposit the outgoing mail in another 
coupartment of the same depot, and the post- 
man takes it out. This name could not be 
more appropriate, andif used will tend to 
impress every one with the differences be- 
tween country mail wayside depots, and city 
street mail boxes, and also with the differ- 
ences between country distribution aud city 
delivery. 

The depots should be made of iron, and be 
as secure as consistent with a reasonable cost. 
The countryman desiring the use of a depot 
box in which to deposit his outgoing mail, 
and in which to find his incoming mail, 
should obtain it from the postoftice depart- 
ment and be responsible for its safety and 
preservation, and in order to ensure that he 
should deposit the value of it when he takes 
it, which amount should be returned to him 
upon the return of the depot in reasonably 
good order, and the keys which were supplied 
withit. He should be required to purchase a 
regulation post and should have it at the low- 
est possible cost and be required to set it 
where it would be easily accessible to the 
postman as well as to the holder and accord- 
ing to directions. It should not be returna- 
ble. 

There could be no objection to allowing the 
post to extend above the depot box and the 
upper part be used for the name of the place 
and its owner, or for a business sign, and it 
would be well to do so. 

Before a resident should be allowed to be- 
come the holder of a mail depot he should 
have his entrance number neatly and conspic- 
uously placed at his entrance, or undertake to 
do so in connection with the placing of the 
mail depot on the post at his entrance. 

In our next issue will be given in detail the 
method of collection and distribution, duties 
and rights of depot owners, etc. 
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The House of Duty. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Four walls there were called Duty,and therein 
Two mortals dwelt. One murmured at his 


ot, 

And cried, ‘‘ Alas! to languish in this spot, 
Where none but captive souls have ever been! 
Oh, could I but my way to freedom win, 

And ’scape these narrow walls that please 

me not!’’ 
So discontent his spirit, he forgot 
His quiet comrade, toiling there 


within. 


The other, busy at his radiant task, 
Looked up, anon, and saw the 
walls 
Expanded to a palace rich and fair. 
Bright fountains sparkled in its 
halls, 
And beams of strange, white glory seemed to 
bask 
On milky pillars and on graven stair. 
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A Thoughtful Doctor.—A New York physi- 
cian has adopted an effective plan for the en- 
tertainment of his patients while they are 
waiting. He has provided half a dozen in- 
genious puzzles, which are strewn carelessly 
around on the tables and on the mantel in 
the waiting room. Frequently there will be a 
score of persons in this room, and for some 
of them, especially the nervous ones, the 
waits would be very fatiguing if it were not 
for the puzzles. 








What Science Is Doing. 





The long-sought-for aim of scientists seems 
to have been accomplished by Dr W. W. 
Jaques, according to his description in Har- 
per’s for December. The principle is a new 
and simple one—if the oxygen of the air be 
caused to combine with the carbon of coal, 
not directly as in combustion, but through an 
intervening electrolytic carrier (like certain 
liquids), the stored-up energy of the carbon 
may be converted directly into electrical ener- 
gy and notinto heat. The process of doing 
this is easy, and the apparatus is simple. 
Dr Jaques claims to be able to get on the 
wire electric power representing 32 % of the 
theoretical power in the coal, -.whereas the 
most modern electric power plants now yield 
only 24 % of the force in the coal, the other 
974 % being wasted in furnace, boiler, en- 
gine and dynamo before the power finally 
reaches the wire as electricity. Jaques’s 
method is therefore vastly cheaper and 12 times 
more efficient. Should it prove in practice 
half what it appears to be in theory, the cost 
of power and heat will be reduced two-thirds, 
the humblest home may be lighted and heated 
by electricity, the electric current will sup- 
plant the kitchen stove, while manufacturing 
and transportation will be revolutionized, 
agriculture changed, and the whole life of the 
people altered to meet the transformation. 

The United States monitor Terror is equip- 
ped with a pneumatic steering apparatus 
which in the experiments thus far turns the 
rudder with unprecedented celerity, and with 
an electrical apparatus which fires four big 
guns at once in a volley. The four guns fire 
a ton of metal at a charge and burn 1000 lbs of 
powder, yet the vessel shows no recoil. These 
devices may revolutionize the methods of 
manipulating warsbips. 

Extravagant stories have been printed con- 
cerning Edison’s recent experiments with 
Roentgen rays upon blind eyes. A _ blind 
man was made to distinguish light, and Mr 
Edison thinks it is possible that the blind 
may be made to see by this means in cases 
where the optic nerve is sound. If, for exam- 
ple, the removal of a cataract would restore 
sight, rays might perhaps be found which 
would penetrate such a cataract and render 
the removal unnecessary. The great discov- 
erer, says, moreover: ‘‘If the difficulty lay in 
the fact that the lenses of the eye had been 
injured, the problem would be still hopeful. 
It would be necessary to focus on the retina 
by artificial lenses the field of vision that is 
photographed by the normal eye. Delicate 
apparatus would be necessary, but hardly 
more than any optician could construct. If 
the retina were injured, present knowledge 
holds out little hope that the sight sense 
region of the brain could be reached without 
the help of that wonderfully sensitive plate.’’ 
He is going to do what he can for sightless 
eyes in this direction. 
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The Youth’s Companion will celebrate its 
seventy-tirst birthday in 1897. Among the 
many attractive announcements of the Com- 
panion for the coming year is an article of ex- 
ceptional value by Mr Andrew Carnegie, on 
‘*The habit of thrift.’’ Successful men in oth- 
er walks of life will second Mr Carnegie’s 
paper with readable, practical articles based 
on their own experience, and valuable to the 
old as well as to the young. Stories will be 
given by Ian Maclaren, Rudyard Kipling, 
Stephen Crane, Harold Frederic and Clark 
Russell. Speaker Reed, Secretary Herbert, 
Senator Lodge, Hon Carl Schurz, Postmaster- 
Geueral Wilson, Dr Lyman Abbott, Hon The- 
odore Roosevelt—these are afew of the two 
hundred names that figure in the latest list 
of Companion contributors. The non-parti- 
san editorials and the current events and na- 
ture and science departments are of especial 
interest to students and to all who wish to 
keep informed of the doings of the world. As 
a reference book, a file of Sompanions is well- 
nigh invaluable, for its reputation is founded 
on seventy years of tested accuracy. New 
subscribers sending $1.75 to the Companion 
for 1897 will receive the Companion for the 
remainder of the year free, also the Compan- 
ion’s artistic twelve-color Calendar, and the 
paper a full year to January, 1898. Illustrat- 
ed prospectus of the next volume will be sent 
free upon request. Address the Youth’s 
Companion, 205 Columbus avenue, Boston, 

ass. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 

How fast the months roll around! It 
doesn’t seem as if it could be a month since 
I gave you the rules for the November con- 
test, and now I am giving you those for De- 
cember. Well, time flies and no mistake, and 
we must all try to make the most of it. For 
December we will have the usual puzzles of 
ll kinds, and in January we will have an- 
other special one. Fifteen prizes will be giv- 
en, the first of which will be $2in cash and 
the other 14 prizes all useful ones. 


RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, forif you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in Decem- 
ber. This will save you going to the postofiice 
so often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

Webster’s International Dictionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention is 
made of some other. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for those published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 

1. NUMERICAL EnricGma—Several 1 to 19 were 
sitting around the 5—7—9—4—13—10 19 table. 
They were 1—2—14—18—8 but not 3—16—15— 
18, for they all 11—17—10—6 rapidly on their 
slates, each trying to make the best looking 
12—13—7—4 —5—10—19. 

2. Drop LETTER PuzzLE— 

—A—A—I—U—N—S~—. 

3. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

A POST IS RED CLAY. 

4. Brpticat—Where is the word Fool first 
mentioned in the Bible? Give book, chapter 
and verse. 

5. ARITHMETICAL —There are two copper ket- 
tles of the same weight and shape; one is 
made of metal twice as thick as the other. 
If the one of thicker metal holds a gallon 
what will the other hold? 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLES. 
- 1—Percheron horses, Devon cows, Alderney 
bulls, oxen, Shetland ponies, Shropshire 
sheep, lambs, Angora goats, Berkshire and 
Poland-China swine. 

2—Bedspread, gingerbread, raised cake, 
tidies, braided mats, knitted mittens, tatting 
work, hemstitching, rag carpets, embroidered 
slippers. 

3—White Plymouth Rocks, Silver Wyandots, 
Buff Pekin bantams, bronze turkeys, black 
turkeys, Cayuga ducks, African geese, gold- 
en pheasants, Egyptian rabbits. 

4—White Bermuda onions, Striped Gypsy 
watermelon, Denver market lettuce, Golden 
Dwarf celery, Early Peerless cabbage, Palmet- 
to asparagus, Dwarf Golden wax beans, Long 
Blood beets, Shoe Peg sugar corn, White Rice 
popcorn. 

THE SEPTEMBER PRIZE WINNERS. 

Will J. Stephenson, Ont; John Q. Ross, 
Neb; Nellie Barstow, Me; A. F. Shull, O; 
Norman Matthews, N H; W. H. Oversker, 
Fla; Mrs F. H. Kiser, Vt; M. E. Boyd, Ind; 
M. Annette Collins, K I; Miss Elizabet 
Kimble, N J; Mrs George A. Davis, N Y; 
Mrs 8S. St Jonn, Kan; Anna Hamilton, I]; 
Miss M. E Geibner, N C; Miss Stella Blur- 
ton, Mo. 





Wrong chimney, bad lamp 
—no matter what lamp you 
have. You want the “Index 
to Chimneys” —free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
maker of 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 


“pearl glass” and ‘‘pear! top.”’ 
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ASKING QUESTIONS. 


It Is a Woman's Prerogative, 
and She Uses It. 


Timely Questions and Prompt Answers 
Have Resulted in Great Satisfaction 
to Many Women. 


Sensitive women hate to ask their 
physicians those delicate questions that 
only a woman understands, and there- 
fore write to Mrs. 
Pinkham, at Lynn, 
Mass., as she has 
ever proved 
their most ac- 
curate adviser, 
and knowing 
that their “S me 
letters will be read 4\we. an 
andansweredbyone —~ Be sais 
of their own sex. Thousands of such 
letters have been received within a 
few months from those afflicted with 
the various forms of female diseases, 
and it is needless to say the answers 
have brought comfort and relief. 

That sense of dragging in the groin, 
dull pains in small of back, retention, 
suppression of menses, bearing-down 
pains, headache, nervousness, blues, 
etc., are symptoms that require prompt 
measures. 

The cure is, in most cases, rapid. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound should be promptly taken, and 
Mrs. Pinkham will furnish any advice 
required, free. Following is another 
letter of thanks :— 

‘*Please accept my thanks for the 
little book which you have 
sent me. It hasopened 
my eyes, and told 
me that there isa 
remedy for suffer- 
ing women. There 
is no need for 
women to suf- 
fer, if they will 
only take Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Com- 
pound. I suf- 
fered for years 
with painful 

menstruation, 
thinking there 
was no remedy for 

it; but after reading 
your little pamphlet, I thought I 
would give your medicine a trial, and 
it is wonderful how quickly it relieved 
me. I recommend it for all women 
who suffer with painful menstruation.” 
—Mrs. GrorGE NEHRBOSS, Crittendon, 
Erie Co., N. Y. 



















We number among our rep- 
resentatives a vast number 
that make big money work- 
ing for us in spare moments. 
Kindly investigate, particulars free, and if you 
desire a Souvenir we will mail a valuable 
sample of our goods in Solid Silver upon receipt 
of three two cent stamps for postage etc. Address 
Standard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 


LADIE 








SOLD! 4 & 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


to wash as clean as can be done on the 





75,000 in ¥ use. 


washboard and with much more ease. This anplies to 
Terriff’s Perfect W ashing Machine which will be sent 
on trial at wholesalc price;if not satisfactory money re- 
funded. AgentaW anted. For exclusive territory, terms 
and prices write PORTLAND MFG.CO., Box 23 Portland, Mich, 
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[Complete in Three’ Numbers—II. ] 


A Division in the Coule. 


By Hamlin Garland, Author of Rose of Dutch- 
er’s Coolly. 
(Copytight 1896.1 
(Continued. ] 


The second Sunday after the partition of 
goods the entire Coule turned out to church, 
in spite of the muddy road. The men, after 
driving up to the door of the little white 
church and helping the women to alight, 
drove out to the sheds along the fence 
and gathered in knots beside their wagons iu 
the warm spring sun. It was very pleasant 
there and the men leaned with relaxed mus- 
cles upon the wagons, or sat on the fence with 
jackknives in hand. The horses slept with 
closed eyes and drvoping lips. Generally the 
talk was upon seeding, each man bragging of 
the number of acres he had sown during the 
week, but this morning the talk was all about 
the division which had come between the 
nieces of ‘‘deceased Williams.’’ 

They discussed it largely as one might eat a 
choice pudding in order to extract the flavor 
from each spodnful. 

**What is it all about, anyhow?’’ asked Jim 
Granby. ‘‘I ain’t heard nothing about it.’’ 
He had stood in open mouthed perplexity try- 
ing to catch aclue. Coming late he tonnd it 
baftling. 

**That shows where he lives; a man might 
as well live in a well as up there,’’ said one 
of the younger men, pointing up to the Coule. 
‘*Why, lke Harkey is kicking about the six 
shotes the deacon put off on him.’’ 

‘*No, it wasn’t the shotes; it was a farrer 
cow,’’ put in Clint Stone. 

‘*Well, I heard it was a shote.’’ 

**So did I,’’ said another. ‘‘Well, I heard 
Bill Gray said Ike had stole a cow-bell that 
belonged to the black farrer cow,’’ said an- 
other late comer. 

**Stole a cow-bell,’’ and they all drew clos- 
er together. This was really worth while. 

‘Yes, sir; Jinks told me he heard Bill say 
so yesterday. That’s the way I heard it.’’ 

‘*Well, I'll be cussed if that ain’t small 
business for Ike Harkey.’’ 

‘*How did it happen?’’ asked Granby, with 
sharpened appetite. 

‘*Well, I didn’t hear no particulars, but it 
seems the bell was hangin’ on a peg in the 
barn, and when they got home from church 
it was gone, hide and hair. Bill is dead sure 
Ike took it.’" 

‘*Say, there’ll be fun over that yet, won’t 
they?’’ said one of the fellows, with a grin. 

‘*Well, Ike better keep out of Bill’s way, 
that’s all.’’ 

**Well, I ain’t takin’ sides. 
may have took it.’’ 

‘*Well, let’s goin, boys; 
come. By gum, there’s 
all looked toward Harkey, 
driven out with his team. 

Harkey came into the church, holding his 
smooth, serious face a little one side, in his 
usual way, quiet and dignified, as if he were 
living up to his Sunday suit of clothes. He 
seemed to be unconscious of the attitude in 
which he stood toward most of his neighbors. 

Bill and Sarah were not present and that 
gave additional color to the story of trouble 
between the sisters. 

After the sermon Deacon Harkey led the Sun- 
day school, and the critics of his action were 
more than usnally 1mpressed with his smooth 
and quiet utterance. Emma seemed wore 
than.ordinarily worn and dispirited. 

It was perfectly natural that Mrs Gray 
should be the last person to know of the divi- 
sion which had slowly set in between the two 
sisters and their factions. Charitable and 
guileless herself, it was difficult for her to 
conceive of slander ard envy. 

Nevertheless a division had come about, 
slowly, but decisively. The entire Coule 
was involved in the discussion before Mrs 
Gray gave it any serious attention, but one 
day when a Sarah came in upon herand pour- 
ed out a mingled flood of sorrow and invec- 
tive, the good soul was agbast. 

**Well, well, I swan! There, there! I 
wouldn’t make so much fuss over it!’’ she 


Some young un 


T see the elder’s 
Harkey.*’ They 
who had _ just 
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said, stripping her hands out of the biscuit 
dough in order to go over and pat Sarah on 
the shouider. ‘‘After all that to-do gettin’ 
settled, seems’s if you ought ’o stay settled. 
Good land! It ain’t anything to have a fuss 
over, anyway!’’ 

**But it is our cow-bell. It belonged on the 
black farrer cow that Jim turned his nose up 
at, and he sneaked around and got it just to 
spite us.’’ 

‘“*Oh, I guess not,’’ she replied incredu- 
lously. 

‘*Well, he did; and Emmy put him up to if, 
and I know she did,’’ said Sarah in a lament- 
able voice. 

‘*Sary Ann,’’ said Mrs Gray as sharply as 
any one ever heard her speak, ‘‘that’s a pret- 
ty way to talk, ain’t it?’’ 

**Wellk, Mrs Jim Harkey said—’’ 

‘**You never mind what Mrs Jim Harkey 
said; she’s a snoop and everybody knows it.’’ 

**But she wouldn’t tell that if it weren’tso.’’ 

**Well, I tell you, I wouldn’t pay no atten- 
tion to what she said, and I wou!dn’t make 
such a fuss over an old cow-bell anyway.’’ 

**But the cow-bell is only the starting point; 
she ain’t been near the house since and she 
says all kinds of mean, nasty things about 
-.”’ 

**All comes through Mrs Jim, I suppose,”’ 
said Mrs Gray, with some sarcasm. 

**No, it don’t. She told Dade Walker that I 
got all the biggest flat-irons, when she knows 
I offered her the bureau. I did everything I 
could to make her feel satistied.’’ 

**T know you did, and now you must just 
keep cool till I see Emmy myself.’’ 

When Mrs Gray started out on her mission 
of pacification, she found the whole matter 
out of her control. The Coule was actively 
partisan. One party stood by the Harkeys 
and another took Sarah’s part, while the terti- 
um quid said it was ‘‘all darn foolishness.”’ 

Mrs Gray was appalled at the state of af- 
fairs, but struggled to maintain a neutral po- 
sition. In May, when Bill and Sarah were 
married, things had reached such a stage that 
Emma was not invited to the wedding supper. 
Nothing could have cut deeper than a slight 
of this character, and thereafter the adherents 
of the third remove declined to speak when 
passing, some even refused to nod. The Har- 
key faction” also condemned the early mar- 
riage of Bill and Sarah as unseemly. 

Soon after, Emma came to see Mrs Gray, 
salty with tears and crushed with the slight 
Sarah had’ put upon her. She wasa thin, 
pale woman, with blue eyes and colorless 
hair, and weeping made her pitiable. She 
explained the situation with her head on Mrs 
Gray’s lap. 

**She never has been to see me since that 
day, and—but I hoped she’d come and see me, 
but she never sent me any invitation to her 
wedding ;"’ she choked with sobs at the mem- 
ory of it. 

Mrs Gray realized the enormity of the 
offense, and she could only put her arms 
around Emma’s back and say, ‘‘ There, there, 
I wouldn’t take on so about it.’’ As a mat- 
ter of fact, she had striven to have Bill send 
an invitation to his brother-in-law, but Bill 
was inflexible on that point. With the sound 
of the stolen cow-bell ringing in his ears, he 
could not bring himself to ask lke Harkey in- 
to his house. 

After Emma grew a httle calmer Mrs 
Gray tried again to bridge the chasm. 
‘*Now, I just believe if you would goto Sa- 
rah—’’ ‘‘I can’t do that! She ’d slam the door 
in my face. Jim’s wife says, Sarah said [ 
shouldn’t pick a single currant out of the gar- 
den this year!’’ 

**T don’t go much on what Jim’s wife 
says,’’ putin Mrs Gray guardedly. She had 
begun to feel that Jim’s wife was the main 
disturbing element. 

The sisters really suffered from their sepa- 
ration. They had been so used to running in 
at all times of the day that each missed the 
other wofully. It had been their habit, 
whenever they needed each other to help cook 
or cut a dress, to hang a cloth out of the 
chamber window, a sign that was sure to 
bring help post haste; but now nothing would 
induce either of them to make the first conces- 
sion. 

Two or threc times when Emma, feeling es- 


pecially lonely, was on the point of hanging 
out the signal, she was prevented by the 
thought of some cruel message.Mrs Jim had 
brought. Jim lived on Ike’s farm in a small 
house that had been Kmma’s first home, and 
Mrs Jim was almost as much in her house as 
in her own. She had no children and was q 
mischief maker, not so much from ill-will ag 
from a love for dramatic situations; it wag 
her life. -this dramatic play of loves and hates 
among ber friends and neighbors. 

Emma feared her husband too,he was so self- 
contained and so inexorably moral—at least 
in appearance. He sweetly said he bore no 
ill-will toward the Grays, but he must insist 
that his wife should not visit them until they 
apologized. He took the matter very serene- 
ly, however. 

The sound of the cow-bell was a constant 
daily irritation to Bill; he was slow tu wrath, 
but the bell seemed to rasp on his tenderest 
nerve; it had a curiously exultant sound 
heard in the early morning—it seemed to voice 
triumph. Bill’s friends were astonished at 
the change in him. He grew dark and thun- 
derous with wrath whenever Harkey’s name 
was mentioned. 

One day Ike’s cattle broke out of the pas- 
ture into Bill’s young oats, and though Ike 
hurried after them, it seemed to Bill he 
might have got them out a little quicker than 
he did. He said nothing then, however, but 
when a few days later they broke in again, he 
went over there in very bad humor. 

**T want this thing stopped,’’, he said. 

Ike was mending the fence. He smiled in 
his sweet way and said smoothly ‘‘I’m sorry, 
but when they once git a taste of grain it’s 
pretty hard to keep ’em—’’ 

**Well, there ought to be a new fence here,’’ 
said Bill. ‘‘That fence is as rotten as a 
pumpkin.’’ 

‘*‘T s’pose they had, yes sir; that’s so,’’ 
Harkey assented quickly. ‘‘I’m ready to 
build my half, you know,’’ he said, ‘‘any 
time—any time you are.”’ 

‘“*Well, I’1l build mine to-morrow,’’ said 
Bill. ‘‘I can’t have your cattle pasturing on 
my oats.’’ 

** All right, all right. 
as quick as yourn.”’ 

**Well, see’t you do; I don’t want my grain 
all tramped into the ground and I ain’t a-goin’ 
to have it.’’ 

Harkey hastily gathered up his tools, 
ing, ‘‘ Yes, yes, all right.’’ 

**You might send home that cow-bell of 
mine while you’re about it,’’ Bill called after 
him, but Harkey did not reply or turn around. 

The line fence ran up the bluff toward the 
summit of the ridge to theeast. On each side, 
it was set with smooth green slopes of pasture 
and pleasant squares of wheat, until it reach- 
ed the woods and ran under the oaks and 
walnuts and birches to the cliffs of lichen- 
sputted stone which topped the summit. Bill 
walked the full length of the fence to see how 
much of the old material could be used. He 
saw the bell on one of Harkey’s cattle, and 
knew it by the strap. It made him wrathful 
to see another cow peacefully gnawing the 
fresh green grass, with the bell, which be- 
longed to the black cow, on‘her neck. 

It was mid-spring. Everywhere was the 
vivid green of the Wisconsin landscape; the 
slopes were like carefully tended lawns, with- 
out stumps or stones; the groves rose up 
the hills, pink and gray and green in softly 
rounded billows of cherry bloom and tender 
oak and elm foliage. Here and there under 
the trees, tender plants and flowers had 
sprung up, slender and succulent like all such 
productions of the shadow. 

Early the next morning Bill and his two 
hands began to work in the meadow, work- 
ing toward the ridge; Harkey and his brother 
and their hands began at the ridge and work- 
ed down toward the meadow; each party 
could hear the axes of the other ringing in the 
still, beautiful spring air. 

Bill’s hired hand, on his way to the spring 
about the middle of the forenoon, met Jim 
Harkey, who said wickedly in answer toa 
jocular greeting: 

‘*Don’t give me none of your lip now; we'll 
break your necks for two cents.”’ 

The hand came to Bill with the story: ‘‘ Bill, 
they’re on the fight.’’ 


I’ll have mine done 


say- 
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The noblest crop of all upon our American farms is the children. 





A GOOD OLD-FASHIONED FAMILY OF TEN DAUGHTERS 
And Mr and Mrs Ezra Perry have certainly a glorious 
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harvest of them, as appears from this engraving taken specially for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of their ten daughters and them- 


selves. 


south and west would declare couldn’t support anybody. 
brought up and well educated, and the family moves in the best society. 
make life worth the living—were dug out of the soil under the stern conditions of New England agriculture. 
The Perrys are of Puritan stock, their ancestors coming to Massachusetts about 1680. Some of the 
The great-grandfather of these girls was in the battle of Bunker Hill and 
Two of them are now married; 


example of an honorable life! 


land taken up then still remains in the family name. 
served through the Revolutionary war. Their grandfather was in the war of 1812. 


filling honorable positions or are still in school. 


**Oh, I guess not.’’ 

‘*Well, they be. We better not run up 
against them to-day if we don’t want trou- 
ble.’’ 

‘‘Well, I ain’t goin’ to dodge ’em,’’ said 
Bill; ‘‘I ain’t in that business; if they want 
fight, we’ll accommodate ’em with the best 
we’ve got in the shop.’’ 

At noon, Harkey’s gang went to dinnera 
little earlier, and as they came down the path 
quite near, Jim said with a sneer: 

**You managed to git the easiest half of the 
fence, didn’t yeh?’’ 

‘‘We took the half that belongs to us,’’ 
said Bill. ‘‘We don’t take what don’t belong 
to us.”’ 

‘‘Cow-bells, for instance,’’ put in Bill’s 
hired hand, with a provoking intonation. 

Jim stopped and his face twisted with rage; 
Ike paused a little farther on down the path. 
Jim came closer. 

“Say, [know what you’re driving at and 
you’re a liar, and for less’n two cents I'd lick 


’ 


you.”’ 

“You can’t do it. You don’t weigh 
enough.”’ ‘ 

“Oh, shut up, Jack,’’ called Bill. ‘‘Go 


about y’r business,’’ he said to Jim, ‘‘or I’ll 
take a hand.”’ 





Jim’s face flamed into a wild wrath; his 
lips lifted like those of a wolf; he leaped the 
fence with one wild spring and lunged against 
Bill’s breast. The larger man went down, 
but his great arms closed about his assailant’s 
neck with a bear-like grip. Jim could neither 
rise nor strike; with afury no animal could 
equal he pressed his hands upon Bill’s throat 
and thrust his elbow into Bill’s mouth in the 
attempt to strangle him. He meant murder. 

Jack faced the other men who came run- 
ning up. Ike seized a stake and was about to 
leap over, when Jack raised an ax in the air. 

**Stand off!’’ he yelled, and his voice rang 
through the woods; he noticed how harsh and 
wild it sounded in the silence. He hearda 
grunting sound and gave one glance at the 
two men writhing amid the ferns. Both were 
silent and like grappling bulldogs. 

Bill had fallen in the bruke and seemed 
wedged in. At last there came into his heart 
a terrible shiver, blind desperation that un- 
coiled all the strength in his great bulk. Then 
he seemed to bound from the ground, as he 
twisted the other man under him, and shook 
himself free. 

He dragged one great maul of a fist free and 
drove it at the face beneath him. Jim saw 
it coming and turned his head. The blow fell 


This family has been reared on a New England farm that the average cotton planter, wheat grower or corn raiser of the 
The farm has been fully paid for and much improved, the girls sensibly 
All this happiness, contentment, thrift—all that goes to 


Certainly a fine 


the others are 


on his neck and his carnivorous grin smooth 
ed out as if sleep had, suddenly fallen upon 
him. He drew a long shuddering breath, his 
muscles quivered and his clinched hands fell 
open. Bill rose upon his knees and looked 
at him. A deep awe fell upon him. In the 
pause he heard the robins rioting from the 
trees in the lower valley and the woodpecker 
cried resoundingly. 

**You’ve killed him!’’ cried Ike,as he climb- 
ed hastily over the fence. 

Bitl did not reply. The men faced each 
other in solemn silence; all wish for murder 
was gone out of their hearts. The sobbing 
cry of the mourning dove which they had 
been hearing all day suddenly assumed new 
meaning. 

**Ah, woe, woe is me!’’ it cried. 

[To Be Concluded. ] 





The Largest Horseless Carriage in the world, 
one of 75-horse power. has been built in Cali- 
fornia and shipped to Australia to haul sup- 
plies for the mines, over rough roads. Crude 
petroleum furnishes the motive power. The 
water is used over and over again in the boil- 
er, being condensed by a evil of pipes used 
as a roof for the vehicle. 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


New, Practical Books. 


Farm BUILDINGS AND ECONOMICAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL APPLIANCES, by J..Malden (published 
in Lendon), is the first volume of an agricul- 
tural series in the interests of small agricul- 
turists. Ittreats of the general considera- 
tions of farm buildings, homesteads adapted 
to varying conditions, covered yards, tempo- 
rary buildings, farm cottages and water, ma- 
chinery for farm buildings and for special 
purposes. For sale by Orange Judd Com- 
pany, at $1.50. 

Mepian NEvUROTOMY IN THE TREATMENT OF 
Curonic TENDINITIS AND PERIOSTOSIS CF THE 
Fettiock by C. Pellerin, late repetitor of clinic 
and surgery tothe Alfort veterinary school; 
translated with aditional facts relating to it 
by Prof A. Liautard, MD, V M. Published 
by W. R. Jenkins, New York. This opera- 
tion has rendered good results when perform- 
ed by the author. It consistsin dividing the 
medium or cubito-plantar nerve and in ex- 
cising a portion of the peripherical end. He 
believes it to be the means of improving the 
conditions and consequently the values of 
many apparently doomed animels. The first 
part covers the study of median neurotomy 
itself, the second the exact relations of the 
facts as observed by the author. For sale by 
Orange Judd Company at $1. 

PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY, report of the Penn- 
sylvania department of agriculture, division 
of forestry, comprising the reports of the state 
forestry commissioners, J. T. Rothrock, M D, 
and Wilham F. Shunk. This large and ex- 
cellent volume of 360 pages forms a most val- 
uable addition to American forestry literature 
and gives accurate and complete descriptions 
of all the trees of sufficient economic impor- 
tance to be recommended for forest culture. 
Forty-seven full-page half-tone engravings 
embellish the volume. 

Tue Nursery Book, a complete guide to 
the multiplication of piants, by L. H. Bailey, 
third edition; published by the MacMillan 
company, New York. So great has been the 
demand for this excellent work that a new and 
revised edition is already required. The en- 
tire volume has been thoroughly renovated, 
so that itis practically anew book and one 
almost indispensable to anyone interested in 
the propagation of plants. For sale by 
Orange Judd Company at $1. 

——————EE 

A New eight-page monthly, Foods and 
Helps, is got out by 8. H. Platt, who has 
won a great.many friends during the years 
in which he has been ‘‘health adviser’’ for 
several popular journals. The genial editor’s 
picture is on the first page, and his enthusias- 
tic, sympathetic spirit shines out ‘‘ between 
the lines.’’ It isn’t amere scientific effort, 
but more in the nature of heart-to-heart talks 
from a friend tothe invalid, or any others 
needing good advice. The little paper is 
already clubbed with the Farm and Home, 
Domestic Journal and New York Weekly Trib- 
une, Subseription, alone, is 25¢ yearly, 
published by the editor, at Springfield, Mass. 


Harry Furniss, the London cartoonist, now 
in the United States, speaking of the late 
George Du Maurier, said: ‘'Du Maurier 
eould never understand the reason for the 
popularity of Trilby. He said often that its 
marvellous success seemed like a dream to 
him. He did not regard the work nearly as 
high as did his readers. It was its American 
success that forced the English reading public 
to take the book up, and they did it with a 
certain feeling of astonishment that it had not 
attracted attention there.’’ 


Life in the Little Towns.—Before I saw 
America, I had thought chiefly of its big 
towns. I never realized the pleasant life led 
by the people in the little towns. There I find 
that the people all settle their own little dif- 
ferences. In the big cities the people rush so 
much. People all seem to be so much satis- 
fied with their surroundings. They have an 
air about them as though they just lived for 
themselves, and didn’t care what their next- 
door neighbors thought of them. They all 
seem to me to be independent. I like that. 
{James M. Barrie, the Scotch Novelist, 
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surcre GHAIOIMAS GIFT 


SUPERB 


Which Will Afford an Inexhaustible Treasury of Information for any Household, is Now 
Offered in That Unequaled Library of Reference—The New 


STANDARD "= 


AMERICAN cso, 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Prepared under editorial supervision of 
| John ¢ lark Ridpath, L. D., author 
of “Ridpath’s Histories,” ete., assisted by a 
large corps of editors and over 100 eminent 
| scholars and specialists. 


/A SUPERB REFERENCE WORK 


| treating over 60,000 topics (10,000 more than 
| any other eney clopedia) covering, the entire 
field of human knowledge, thowcht and 
endeavor, including THE ARTS, SCIENCES, 
PHILOSOPHY,HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOG 
| RAPHY, ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, METEOR- 
OLOGY, NAVIGATION, EXPLORATION, DIS- 
COVERY, AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, 
COMMERCE, FINANCE, ETHNOLOGY, ZO- 
OLOGY, BOTAN Y,CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY, ELECTRICITY, THEOLOGY, 
LAW, MEDICINE, POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
STATISTICS, etc, etc. 


FRESH FROM THE PRESS 


THE NE STANDARD AMERI- 
CAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is brought 
down to the present time, and contains hun- 
dreds of articles on subjects not treated in 
any other reference work. Another im. 
portant feature in which it stan:!s absolutely 
alone is its very full appendixes, which em- 
brace over 100 subdivisions, incinding « 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, A DICTION- 
ARY OP TECHNICAL TERMS, A GAZETEER 
OF THE UNITED STATES, STATISTICS OF 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, STATE AND 
TERRITORIAL ELECTIONS, RELIGIOUS 
SUMMARIES, STATISTICS OF THE POPULA- 
TION OF THE WORLD, AND A VERITABLE 
MINE OF OTHER INFORMATION ON THOU- 
SANDS OF SUBJECTS OF UNIVERSAL IN- 
* TEREST AND IMPORTANCE. 


vs ONE DOLLA 


You thusJsecure this SplendidjReference Library at once for continued use and enjoyment, 


IT IS NOW THE STANDAR 


THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA its the Latest oF 
ALL general reference works. All others are from 5 to 10 years old, and are silent regard- 
ing RECENT topics of universal interest. THE “STANDARD AMERICAN” contains hun- 
dreds of NEW ARTICLES on subjects not treated in any other encyclopedia, such, for in- 
stance, as “THE X-RAY,” “ARGON,” “HORSEJ.ESS CARRIAGES,” “THE ATLANTA EXPOSI- 
TION,” “COLOR PHOTOGRAPBY,” etc., etc. It also gives biographies of hundreds of 

— people who have LATELY become famous, such, for instance, as PROF. ROENTGEN, dis- 
coverer of the “x-RAY:” IAN MACLAREN, DR. NANSEN, the explorer; RUDYARD KIPLING, the celebrated writer. 
Besides this, it is the only encyetopedia which presents all the LATEST STATISTI s—State, Territorial and National, 
and of the whole World. It is the One Great Practical Reference Library for the Professional and Busi- 
ness Man, the Teacher, the Student, the Farmer, Artisan and Mechanic. 





LARGE... Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300... 
= Colored Maps, Charts and Diagrams, 
Every Volume Mechanically Perfect. 


VOLUMES 
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SIZE OF VOLUME; 
2 inches Thick] 


ThefOnly Encyclopedia 81% ‘“* Wide 
Strictly “‘Up-te-Date” 1144 “ Long 











secures IMMEDIATE POS- 
SESSION of the entire set of 
8 volumes. Balance payable 


$1.50 monthly for I year. 


Every school, cotlece, court and public library, where the work has been thus 
far introduced, has immediately given it the preference over al! others, 





| SEE HOW 
| LATE IT Is 





With over 3,500 engravings, of superb quality and wonderful variety tincluding numerous 
engravings of distinguished Poets, Authors, Physicians, Chemists, Philosophers, and 
Scientists, and with over 300 colored maps and charts from the VERY LATEST EXPLORA- 
TIONS and SURVEYS, delineating Continents, Empires, Countries, States, Cities, Towns, 
Citadels, Solar, Lunar, and Planetary Systems, and every portion of the known world, 
and forming a Complete and Indexed Atlas of the globe. THE STANDARD 
' 





MAGNIFICENTLY 
ILLUSTRATED 
THROUGHOUT 


AMERICAN is the best illustrated and the best mapped Encyclopedia in 
the English Language. 


OUR GREAT INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


To secure wide-spread and favorable publicity fer THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, we have decided to place a few introduetory sets in each community throuxbout the country for comparison 
with all other reference works as to plan, scope, lateness of treatment and general practical and educational value. We 
feel that every set will create a demand for others. While the distribution will be general im extent, it will last for 
a limited time only, after which our regular subseription sale will begin, at prices ranging froin $48 to $72 a set, aceord- 
ing to style of binding. Now, however, to quickly and thoroughly introduce the work, as above stated, we make the 
>rely nominal (above the cost of manufacture), the distribution to close Dee. 25th, at latest, or sooner if we 
tory sets to properly introduce the work at the special price has been 





Although the distribution was to close Dec. Ist, 
decided to continue it to Christmas, since the 
Jitness of the work as a holiday gift makes its 
tion in this way most valuable to us. 





price mere 
consider a sufficient number of these introduc 


distributed. 

— - . . Send #1 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue. New York 
City. anda full set of eight volumes of THE NEW STANDARD A ME RICAN 

| HOW TO SECURE ENCYCLOPEDIA, in cloth binding, will be forwarded to you at oner. rhe bal- 

| ONE OF THESE ance is payable at the rate of $1.50 monthly for 1 year, or about 5 cents a da y If 


you prefer the half-Morocco binding, the monthly paynrent will be #2, a or full- 
| SPLENDID SETS. 


sheep, £2.50 per month for one year. 
which is partieularly elegant and servieeable, and will last a lifetime. 
Presented any Set may be returned within ten days and money will be promptly 
ed. Owing to the nominal price at whieh these introductory sets are supplied, the cost of sen@ine must be 

the purchaser, but our entire confidenee that the volumes will be gladiy received and cheerfully paid for, is shown 
by sending a $48.00 set of books on an advance payment of only a. Please indicate whether you wish the work shipped 
by freight or express. Freight is cheaper, but takes loncer. Ve also feel that you will thorenchly appreciate this 
great work and speak favorably of it to others. Send 2 cent_stamp for postage on 22-page illustrated pamphlet with 
sample pages,colored map and portraits of famous inventors. We refer you to the publishers of this magazine. Address 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHINC CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Please mention this journal when you write to advertiser, 


We recommend the half-Moroec« 


If 








Inexpensive Gifts. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 


‘*Of the many gifts showered upon me last 
Christmas,’’ said a society lady, ‘“‘do you 
know which touched me most? It was a 
deven dishclotis made of unbleached cheese 
cloth, the gift and work of a poor old woman 
to whom I had sometimes read aloud.’’ 

By the way, this fs a something quite within 
the skill and pocket money of most children. 
Get the loosest quality of unbleached cheese 
cloth, cut it in squares the size of the width, 
fold in four, quilt them together in the mid- 
die, turn in the edges and run or overhand. 
A dozen makes a delightful gift. Tie them in 
packages of a half-dezen each, with baby 
ribbon. Quite in this line would bea set of 
a dozen dusting cloths made of a square of 
cheese cloth. Heim six on the machine and 
featherstitch the other six with Asiatic etch- 
ing silk. Sew a loop of tape on one corner of 
each. 

Almost every woman has a set of choice 
china, or at least of choice plates. Plate 
shields, from one dozen to several dozens, 
make admirable Christmas gifts where money 
is limited. Buy white or colored cotton flan- 
nel and cut circles five inches in diameter. 
Pink the edges or bind them with tape. If 
you are making them for a whole set of china, 
make some three inches in diameter for the 
sinaller dishes. 

For all the little nieces and nephews or 
sisters and cousins, there is nothing nicer 
than a pair of ‘‘pussy-toes.’’ This consists 
of a square of crochet of any simple pattern 
done in single zephyr or Germantown wool. 
Fold over the two points of one side of the 
square and sew together for the toe; do the 
same with the opposite side for a heel; the 
foot quickly shapes them. Two or three rows 
of shells may be worked around and a little 
ribbon drawn into tiein a bow on the instep. 
These can be very satisfactorily made in a 
rainbow effect with odds and ends of worsteds, 
the main thing being the warmth which they 
give to the little cold toes at bedtime on cold 
nights. When the feet get warm they are eas- 


ily kieked off. 


Entertainments. 
L. L. TROTT. 


Our literary club originated two entertain- 
ments, partly for the tunds they would bring 
into our library and partly for winter amuse- 
ment. The first was an observation of ‘‘ Au- 
thors’ Night,’’ every club member represent- 
ing some author—Longfellow, Lowell, Pope, 
Alcott and Stowe, for example. The hostess, 
elected for the evening, received in the hall, 
and outsiders paid admission. Strangers 
were introduced by their own names to au- 
thors, and everyone, in conversing with an 
author, was expected to ‘‘talk shop,’’ forfeit- 
ing a copper for every mistake as, Willis Cle- 
land, townsman, was presented to Miss Wool- 
son. He is an admirer of Anne, East Angels, 
and all the restof her works, but he says 
Kentucky Bell is her masterpiece. Just as 
he was inquiring after those immortal crea- 
tions, Tita and Rast, a mutual friend came 
up with Mark Twain. He satisfied himself 
concerning Tom Sawyer, and returned to 
Constance Fenimore, hoping she would re- 
peat for him those ringing lines, ‘‘ Morgan, 
Morgan, the raider, and Morgan’s ter- 
rible men!’’ To his dismay, some more fortu- 
nate one had appropriated her, and in his 
confusion he talked to the humorist of the 
‘fold bine grass,’’ till the funny man asked 
for a cent, saying that he had never written 
of southern life or sung a southern song. The 
members themselves often confounded the 
great ones and their works: Susan Warner, in 
her own personality a devotee of Scott, asked 
Jane Porter, author of Scottish Chiefs, how she 
happened to write anything so unlike her 
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it FLOATS 


The frequent use of a good soap like the Ivory will 


purify the complexion as no cosmetic can. 


THe Procter & Gamaie Co., Cin’Ti. 











RHEUMATISM 





Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEU The 
tent free on mention of this Magazine. THE DR. TR aAEE CSEGERINING "CO, South 









surest and best. Sample 
Bend, Ind. 























other productions as Young Lochinvar, and 
Marian Evans failed to recognize het own 
brainchild, Maggie Tulliver. 

At the dainty luncheon, every author par- 
took of his or her favorite dish, so far as was 
known. All but members were expected to 
pay for their refreshments. 

We netted enough to buy several new books 
and magazine subscriptions, besides gaining 
a number of members for the society, with en- 
joyment thrown in. -One of the high school 
graduates, lately interested in English litera- 
ture, was the first to enroll. ‘‘I haven’t learn- 
ed so much since the day I was told that 
George Eliot wasn’t a man,”’ 

The characters were changed when we re- 
peated the entertainment. 

The next was called ‘‘Vocations.’’ The 
members selected their vocations and dressed 
in character, for that evening. Farmer, me- 
chanic, lawyer, merchant, clerk, housewife, 
seamstress, milliner, minister, music teacher, 
etc, essayed to show, by some eccentricity of 
dress, the calling which they followed. The 
men chose partners for the evening and paid 
for their refreshments. They also ‘'talked 
shop,’’ but no fine was consequent upon fail- 
ure, as, a cook inquired after a farmer’s hens 
and pigs and crops, and he in turn told 
her that he heard the fame of pies sung 
the country over; but when he asked the 
lawyer after his ‘‘last case of fever,’’ mistak- 
ing him for the doctor, his confusion was his 
only penalty. 


she said. 





A Poverty Party. 


DOWN-EASTER 





When Randail White, just started on the 
road to prosperity, lost his little all by fire, 
himseif and wife barely escaping beds of 
flame, we instituted a poverty party, but of 
the genuine ‘‘poor but respectable’’ order; no 
tramp aspect about it. Everyone strove to 
look their prettiest on the slenderest means. 
While the men of the village hauled rocks for 
the cellar, cut and hewed timber for a new 
house frame, the women manufactured simple 
houseboid articles to put in it. All the inex- 
pensive patterns that had ever been heard of 
were called into use. Curtains, mats, rugs, 
carpets, table linen, bedding, all were needed 
temporarily and were farnisied with small 
outlay. By the time the rude house was wa- 
ter-tight, sufficient homemade furniture was 
ready to make it homelike,and the wives pre- 
pared for the housewarming. All available 
pence went to make up a purse, for no pres- 
ent is so acceptable to the destitute as money, 
and it was thought better to ‘‘let them have 
the say of the spending of it.’ Soa poverty 
party seemed the most appropriate means of 
obtaining the wherewithal to clothe the young 
wife. Our scheme was advertised in the local 
papers, and everyone toid his or her acquain- 
tances in adjoining towns, securing a large 
patronage, and assuring Mrs White of her 
Sunday gown. 

Suits of cheesecloth, duck, canvas, den- 
im, homespun, sacking, calico, of various col- 
ors and cuts, trimmed with odds and _ ends 


from the rag bag, displayed a wide range of 
taste and design. Miss Finn was radiant ina 
combination of crimson skirts, pieced to- 
gether with a turkey red bodice under an 
overdress of lace curtains that gave up the 
struggle for existence years ago. She gave 
the cost as two cents, having used a part of a 
spool of thread. A toque to match was of the 
same material. Mrs Jackson made two light 
wrappers into one round waist and plain 
skirt. The figure had been wasbed out till by 
lamplight the gown appeared to be of one 
kind of material. Cuffs, collar, belt and 
sleeve puffs were of the unsoiled places cut 
out of an old plush lounge cushion. The effect 
was startling. The prize was awarded, per- 
force, to a young woman who averred that her 
costume was costless, being composed of yel- 
low covers from a story paper. The paste was 
of flour, and its value could not be estimated. 
The foundation was of worn-out bed ticking, 
the paper artistically slashed and pasted on in 
fringes. The fastenings were thorn pins, and 
the ‘‘fabric’’ rattled and rustiled with every 
motion. A much prettier suit was of tissue 
paper, as graceful as perishable. 

For supper we had as many homemade 
dishes as the village had cooks, the women 
vying with one another for the honor of pre- 
paring the cheapest and most tvothsome vi- 
ands. The name of the cook, the recipe and 
the cost of the ingredients were attached to 
every pan or plate. Excitement ran high ere 
this was settled. The judges hesitated long 
over a baked rabbit, a baked fish, an Indian 
pudding and a pumpkin pie. It was finally 
decided that the rabbit, the fish,and the skim- 
milk with which the pudding was mixed 
would sell, though Mrs Brown declared that 
the pig had more than he would eat, and Mrs 
Jones and Mrs Thompson said that their re- 
spective Tommy and Johnny trapped and 
hooked the rabbit and fish. Mrs Johnson car- 
ried the day, for her pumpkin,sliced like apple 
between the crusts, and the sugar, spice and 
grated lemon peel were no more expensive 
than the molasses and spice in the pudding. 
‘*Pot skimmings’’ were used for shortening 
in the pastry. 

Ten cents was the price of the meal, and 
Mrs White appeared at church in dainty cash- 
mere, next Sabbath. 





Infant’s Boots.—These are made of Saxony 
yarn. Make a chain the required iength, join. 
First row, single crochet in each stitch; cro- 
chet 10 rows. llth row, double-crochet in 
each stitch. 12th row, take up 7 stitches, 
crochet these in Afghan stitch for 10 rows, 
narrow each of the following rows, taking one 
stitch off each end till only one stitch is left. 
Single-crochet all round the boot, narrowing 
at each side of the instep, then narrow at 
back and front fori more. Turn inside out, 
then crochet the bottoms together, beginning 
at the back.—[Mrs W. S. S. 


j)emove Grease from cloth by wetting in 
ammonia water and running an iron over a 
blotting pad placed above the spot; or wet 
the spot with a clean cloth dipped in chloro- 
form.—[V. C. M. 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


A Young Woman Editor. 


I’m a great big girl four years old and I live 
in Nebraska. It’s the biggest place 
world, I guess. My papa’s an editor-man, 
just like you folks. My name is Merle Brown 
and I help my papa make papers. Some day, 
he says, Iam going to make papers myself, 


for he is going to make an editor-man out of 
me. They say I’m double-jointed—or some- 
sing. I can do fings what ozzer folks can’t 
do. I can put my hands bebind me and clasp 
my fingers and can raise ’em up and bring 
’em over my head and down, just as easy! 
And I don’t let go of hands atall. My mam- 
ma and papa, and lots of ozzer folks, have 
tried to doit, but ’em can’t doit. I don’t 
see why, forit’s easy as ean be. I can do 
ots of such little things as that, and 
folks keep me ’formin’ for ’em to. see, 
till I get so tired sometimes. Folks say I’d 
ought to be on the stage as a ’formin’ child. 
But I’m going to make papers for folks to 
read, like my papa does—that’s just zackly 
what I’m going to do! 


Kindergarten Principles in the Home. 


CARRIE H. OSGOOD. 


You, dear young mother, who perhaps have 
never had an opportunity to visit a kinder- 
garten, have heard enough about it to wish to 
know more, that you may apply its principles 
in your own home child garden. You have 
two of the greatest helps in the world—a 
mother’s love and nature ready to open her 
heart to you. Bringing the children into 
loving sympathy with nature, or rather de- 
veloping that inborn love which they have 
for her, is one thing that we kindergartners 
are doing. What opportunities you have! 
You are not shut in by brick walls; as you 
look out of your windows, it is not at a small 
portion of smoky sky, but the boundless 
heavens. You can see miracles constantly— 
to your children, whose eyes have not been 
blinded by so-called worldly wisdom, they 
are indeed miracles. Look at nature through 
your children’s eyes. 7 

We have many songs interpreting nature to 
the child, helping him to expréss his feelings 


in the” 
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and increasing his joy. When the sun shines 
in the room in the morning we sing, ‘‘Good 
morning, merry sunshine,’’ or, ‘‘This is the 
way sunsnoine comes down,’’ or if itis rain- 
ing, the tiny fingers fall like drops of rain, 
while they sing a rainy-day song. The trees 
with their falling leaves are a source of much 
pleasure to the little ones now. How they 
enjoy the beautiful colors! If you show them 
how to make a wreath of leaves, their de- 
lighted eyes will more than repay you. The 
leaves will seem to the children more like 
friends and playmates if you tell them ‘‘How 
the leaves came down,’’ or a story of your 
own about the kind little leaves keeping the 
flowers warm, for ‘‘Little Jack Frost comes 
up the hill.’’ Later comes the beautiful snow, 
with its wonderful fascination. 

‘* But one cannot be outdoors or looking out 
of the windows half the time,’’ you say. 
There are so many things to do and Master 
Three-Year-Old intends to have his fingers 
in everything, if possible. If he is active, as 
I hope he is, he will not be happy and you 
will not have much peace unless you aliow 
him to help. That irrepressible activity is 
given him to use, and you are to show him 
how to use it. You hear mothers say, ‘‘When 
my children were too young to help they 
were always bothering me, but now they are 
big enough to work, they don’t want to do 
anything.’’ If you want them to help you 
when they are older, teach them how when 
they are young. One reason why children 
are so happy in kindergarten is because they 
are kept busy in occupations or plays cor- 
responding to their needs. The home should 
be the place above all others where the child 
can work, can feel that he has his part to do, 
however small. Ifthe child thinks he is a 
helper, that thought is an inspiration to him. 
If he is told to keep out of the way—that he 
is always in the way—it is like a dead weight 
upon his heart. Some of the most delightful 
times the children have in kindergarten are 
when they play they are doing what mamma 
does at home. They do not look upon work 
as drudgery unless we have given them false 
ideas in regard to it. We need something of 
the child’s play-spirit, his overflowing life, in 
our work. 

Encourage children to help, and you have a 
great power to keep them out of mischief. 
How-many times in a day are you tempted to 
say ‘‘Don’t?’’ If you watch to see how often 
that word comes to your lips, you may not 
wonder atthe small boy who, when asked 
his name, replied, ‘‘ Johnnie Don’t.’’ Instead 
of saying ‘*Don’t,’’ let us say ‘‘Do this,’’ ine 
dicating some other thing which it would be 
all right for the child to do. It is surprising 
what a simple thing will change baby’s at- 
tention when introduced by mamma’s loving 
voice and encouraging smile. We often use 
the ‘‘Don’t’’ principle because we think we 
must teach our children what is wrong when 
they are very young. Our conscience gets the 
better of our judgment. We say, ‘‘ Johnny 
must not touch that; naughty, naughty!’’ Of 
course, the article looks far more attractive to 
him, the desire to get it increases; if John- 
ny hasawill that is going to accomplish 
much in this world, he makes more deter- 
mined efforts to get the desired thing. Per- 
haps a sharp spat is Jaid on the little hands. 
Think of the sensitiveness of those small 
hands that have been in this world but a 
few short years. Imagine yourself in a 
strange world, where all the beautiful things 
are above your head, and when you reached 
for a coveted thing someone reprimanded you 
in a stern voice and giant hands were laid 
heavily upon yours. Would your first im- 
pulse be to go away happily and never try 
again, as we exvect Johnny to do? 

But you cannot have your pretty things de- 
stroyed. Let us arouse a desire for something 
else in Johnny’s heart, or take time to show 
the precious thing to baby, patting it with 
gentle fingers that he may follow our exam- 
ple. It takes time, but there is no flower that 
grows in your garden without time. It takes 
less time than a battle, which may occur if you 
allow Johnny to set his will against yours by 
telling him not to doathing without giving 
him something better to do. 

‘*Come, let us live with our children,’’ look 
at the wonderful world through their new 





eyes; work joyfully with them; emphasize 
the positive side, the bright side, in every- 
thing. 


A Lesson in Subtraction. 
ANNIE H. DONNELL. 


O, Teddy, Teddy, Teddy! 

Three from three—what is it? 
Not one—O tie, httle scholar! 
How could you ever miss it? 


There, see, I have here three doughnuts. 
If you ate them all up, Ted,— 

Now think, my dear—what would be here? 
‘*Why, of course, three holes,’’ he said. 


sapleasemaantliinsiiibiiassess 

The Chief Moral Power.—The early puritans 
of New England were readers of the Bible, as 
were the Dutch of New York, and the Quak- 
ers of Pennsylvania, and tne people of Vir- 
ginia, the Caroiinas and Georgia. So that the 
present generation of Americans have inherit- 
ed a knowledge of the Bible, and have added 
to their inheritance. The Bible is bound up 
with our country’s history. It has entered 
into the country’s life. Itis the chief moral 
powerin the United States. Who does not 
know the 10 commandments of Moses? Who 
has not rejoiced in the sounds of the Psalms? 
Are not the prophets yet alive? Where is there 
a Christian, however unlearned, who is igno- 
rant of the gospels?—|New York Sun. 


Picking Chickens to Music.—A gang of Ital- 
ian chicken-pickers, in San Francisco, do 
their work to the music of a lively song, re- 
sembling the song of the fishermen as they 
row their boats. Three dozen birds are not 
considered a heavy night’s work for one of 
these musical pickers. 








Eternal Vigilance. 


“ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
tis the price of everything worth having. 
-~™~ It is the price 

of life itself. A 

man needn’t be 
+ always looking 

for danger, 

afraid that 

something will 

happen to him; 

but a wise man 

will form a habit 

of care about the 

important things of 

life. 

It isn’t half so 
much trouble to take 
care of yourseif as it 
is not to. A man 
who follows regular, 
healthy habits, feels 
good all the time. 
Life is worth living 
to him. But a man 
who ‘‘don’t want to 
bother’’ with taking 
care of himself has 
more pain and mis- 
ery crowded into one 
day than a good 
healthy, hearty man 
who lives right 
would ever know of 
in a whole year. 

When a man’s stomach is out of order, 
and his digestion don’t work; when his liver 
gets to be sluggish and won’t clear the bile 
out of his blood, it is time for him to look 
out for himself. He gets no nourishment 
out of his food. His blood gets thicker and 
thicker with impurities. His nerves get irri- 
tated. He loses energy and fighting force. 

He may say, ‘“‘I can stand it, I will feel 
better to-morrow;’’ but the chances are he 
will feel worse to-morrow and worse still 
next day. He ought to put himself right at 
once. He needs Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. It is made for just this condition. 
It rouses up the digestive and nutritive 
organs, and gives them power to extract 
from the food all the nutritious elements 
and transform them into rich, nourishing 
blood. It enables the liver to cleanse out all 
bilious impurities and pour into the circula- 
tion an abundance of highly vitalized blood, 
full of the life-giving red corpuscles which 
build up healthy flesh, muscular strength. 
and nerve-energy. It does not make flabby 
flesh. It is the only suitable tonic and 
strength-builder for corpulent people. 


Sure Cure at home: 
free. Dr. W, S.RIC E, oon 
444, Smithville, N. ¥. 














The Week’s Fashions. 





This cunning little frock has no lining but 
is simply gathered into the neck both back 
and front. Itis made 
of white nainsvok 
and trimmed with 
Hamburg insertion 
and edging. The 
dainty collar is cut 
in two points in front 
and trimmed with 
strips of insertion let 
in between rows of 
tucks and bordered by 
a deep ruftie of em- 
broidery, which falls 
over the shoulders. 
The full bishop 
sleeves are gathered / 
at the wrists into 
bands of embroidery 
and edged with tiny 
truffles. A deep hem 
finishes the plain, full 
skirt. It pays tobave yo 99792. Cnild’s dress. 
the best, even for Sizes 6months,1 and 2 
the tiny ones. years. 

Women who wish to make up an outside 
wrap at home this season will find our cape 
pattern especially 
useful. lt is made 
of black or any 
dark colored beaver 
cloth and trimmed 
with a narrow edge 
of fur or velvet. A 
ripple collarette 
goes over the shoul- 
ders and ends on 
either side of shap- 
ed box plaits which 
form the center 





Fou 


Wo 20.729. I ay? back while the 
No 20.729. Lady’s cape. 

Sizes small, medium and fronts are turned 
large. back, in unique 


pointed revers. A high collar, box-plaited 
in the back and cut so that it fares stylishly 
on each side of the front, finishes the neck 
becomingly. Velvet and jet trimmings may 
be used to develop this design when a dressy 
wrap is desired. 

Mothers can make the very daintiest of night- 
gowns for their little danghters from this pat- 
tern. It has a full 
back and a stylish 
front gathered onto a 
plain yoke. The 
deep pointed collar 
is edged with a row 
of insertion and an 
embroidered ru file. 
The closing is made, 
as usual, with but- 
tons and buttonholes 
in the center front. 
Full bishop sleeves 
are finely gathered 
into the arm size and 
finished at the wrists 
by embroidered ruf- 
fles. Evena “‘slum- wy on 700. Little girl’s 
ber robe’’ must have night rove. 
some style about it, Sizes 4 to 8 years. 
these days. 

No more practical pattern could be offered 
the mothers of small toys than this design for 
knickerbockers and TER 
waist. The knee 
pants are shaped by 
the usual seams and 
are joined onto the 
under waist of good 
firm cloth, which is 
cut in one piece 
and shaped by 
shoulder seams. 
Buttons and but- 
tonholes fasten the 
waist in the center 
back and the 
trousers are held in 
place by buttons a, 
and buttonholes No 20,703. bBoy’s knee pants 
around the waist. and waist. 

The knickerbockers Sizes 3 to 7 years. 
are guaranteed to fit well and look as well as 
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tailor-made trousers if the directions accom- 
panying the pattern are followed. 

For school] or dress-up wear this stylish lit- 
tle frock will prove very serviceable this win- 
ter and can be worn 3 
way into the spring 
and summer. Our 
model is developed 
in brown figured mo- 
hair trimmed with 
dark brown velvet 
and velvet ribbon. 
It is cut with a 
blouse waist laid in 
plaits on each side of 
the front and the 
back is finished to 
correspond with the 
front. Two shaped 
pieces of velvet form 
the pretty collarette 
and a straight band 
collar of the same 
material finishes the 
neck. A sash of vel- 
vet ribbon tied in a 
pert bow in the back 
forms a finish for the No20,699. Girl’s costume. 
waist and the ful] %i2@8 8 to 12 years. 
straight skirt is sewed onto the bodice. The 
moderately full leg o’ mutton sleeves are 
tight fitting from wrist to elbow and trimmed 
with bands of velvet. 

One of the prettiest of fancy waists is here 
pictured as made of navy blue cheviot and 
trimmed with 
green taffeta 
silk. The front 
is tight fitting 
an fastens at 
the left side, 
where it is 
adorned with 
three handsome 
big buttons and 
the lining hooks 
up in the usual 
way. A full 
vest of silk 
trims the bodice 
and the back is 
made in one 
piece with the 
MGS slight fullness 

No 20,681. Lady’s fancy confined by 
basque. guthers at the 

Sizes 32 to 40 inches bust waist line. At 
—— the neck the 
back is cut away in points to show a full yoke 
of silk anda crush collar completed by a 
smart bow gives a becoming finish to the 
neck. ‘Ihe sleeves are the correct style this 
winter. 

One of the most popular of the winter de- 
signs for smali girls is here pictured. Itis 
simply and easily 
made with a full 
plaited skirt joined 
onto a plain yoke. 
The skirt is laid in 
side plaits on either 
side of the ceuter, 
both backand front, 
and the sleeves 
are made with short 
puffs over a tight- 
fitting lining. A 
straight band col- 
lar gives a comfort- 
able and pretty fin- 
ish to the neck,and 
the closing is form- 
ed in the center 
back. This model 
is made of figured 
cashmere combined 
with dark red vel- 



















; No 20,715. Little girl’s 
vet, and will prove gress. 


becoming to almost Sizes 2 to 6 years. 
any complexion or figure. 
Patterns 10c each, at this office. 


se 

To Preserve Beef.—Last winter we failed to 
dispose of half a beef we killed and were forced 
to try some new plan to keep it for use, whieh 
we did inthe following manner: First we 
cut enough of the rounds for drying, and then 
the rest of the best meat we cut ready to fry, 






and fried it and packed in gallon jars, run- 
ning lard over it. This was kept for summer 
use, the last being used in September, which 
was better than the fresh meat we could buy 
and at least one-half cheaper than to buy 
fresh meat.—[ Ewing Sims. 





Kerosene will remove the gum made by 
other oil on’ machinery ; and tar, wagon 
grease, and the old-fashioned Griswold salve, 
from clothing.—[Kooke. 








Important 
Notice! 


The only genu- 
ine ** Baker’s 
=, Chocolate,” 
kJ celebrated for 
more thana 
century asa 
delicious, nutri- 
tious, and flesh- 
forming bever- 
age, is put up 

TRADE-MARK. in Blue Wrap- 
pers and Yellow Labels. 
Be sure that the Yellow 
Label and ourTrade-Mark 


are on every package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., 
Dorchester, Mass. 














LITTLE 
DARLING 


aye to look at and stories to read, and he or she will 
happy and contented. Children are very impression 
able, and therefore it is vastly important their — 
should be carefully selected. Our Little Ones 

the Nursery, now in its 32nd year, is 


THE BEST 


and only magazine for little people of 4 to 10 years old. 
Every story and poem is written to suit the intelligence 
of the youngest readers (though the older children enjoy 
it, too), and everything objectionable, either in matter or 


expression, is carefully excluded. 
Tales of wonderful animals and 15 STORIES 
nts,stories teaching TRUTH, AND LES 
ONESTY, GRATITUDE, JUNG ° 
OBEDIENCE, CHARITY, 30 PICTURES 
» make this de- 
ao little magazine almost EVERY MONTH. 
AN EDUCATION IN ITSELF. The Pictures are by 
best living artists, and thoroughly American in dress and 
action, inculcating a taste for all that is best in art. 


ONE for YOUR a TEACH 
ifyousend” A CHILD 


if you send it 


BUYS TO-DAY TO OBSERVE 
to the publisher 
HAPPINESS °°, the publisher FOR ITSELF 
mame and address. Nothing delights a child more than 
to receive a magazine regularly, just like the grown folks. 
Surely a dollar could not be spent more to your satisfac- 
tion than in bringing happiness fora year to your little 
one. THE BEST CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR’S 
GIFT. A dollar bill enclosed in a letter almost always 
reaches the publisher safely, if plainly addressed. 
LAURENCE ELKUS, 196 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 











end sample cameras 10c., 3 for , 2 
te wanted. 
BR * 
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MOTHERS 


CIGARETTE VERSUS SKUNK 








*5- Hl jin Ve 
4 bran, iy ae 
| en a 
Seems to me 
I’ll in- 


Skunk (sniffing the air): 
there's a familiar odor about here. 
vestigate— 


Talk Around the Table. 


In Every Sense a Christian.—The chances of 


a boy who smokes cigarettes and uses profane 
language for getting a good character and po- 
sition, sink into insignificance in comparison 
with the one who is honest, kind-hearted and 

uarded in the language he uses, either at 

ome orin public. I think such a boy is in 
every sense of the word a Christian, whether 
he attends church or not. Friends, what do 
you think?—([ Bill of Minnesota. 


What Difference to Us?—‘‘Good help cheap.’’ 
I never saw the like of that before in your 
honorable journal. Now do you or any other 
American call those Armenians and all the 
rest of the dagoes that flock to this country 
destruying it, good help? If our people had 
kept their missionaries at home, in the first 

lace, and minded their own business, the 

urks and Armenians wouldn’t have had a 
war. What difference would it make to us 
what they believed uver there? I think we 
wouid have enough to do if we saved our own 
people from the gallows and the drunkard’s 
grave. Talk about no work and small wages, 
—what should we expect if we allow every 
foreigner to come here and work for 50c a day 
and then send all their money home? We 
ought to send every one of them home in a 
week’s time who hasn’t been here 15 years. 
{R. J. H. 


“Affinity” in Marriage.—The views of Ex- 
celsior seems to ignore the fact that true mar- 
riage is a union of souls, not of bodily tastes 
or propensities. This is evidently the Divine 
fiat, ‘* The twain shall be one flesh (or soul).’’ 
Hence in every case of true ‘‘natural selec- 
tion,’’ unbiased by any influence whatever ex- 
cept ‘‘soul communion,’’ both will find ways 
to readily adjust all minor differences of 
training and education. Variety is a univer- 
sal law—the antidote of ennui in all nature, 
and it is certainly in accord with the experi- 
ence of the happiest couples that they have 
been able to subordinate everything else to 
the one end—happiness. ‘‘Home’’ is where 
love—pure, unadulterated love—is, and so we 
say, let every young man and woman be sure 
of that jewel, and the setting—the surround- 
ings, the accidents and social inequalities of 
life—will merge into the sea of forgetfulness. 
{[Senex. 


**Good Sensible Helpmates.”—Jennie Wren 
says thatif she were acity young man and 
wanted to marry an intelligent, earnest and 
sensible country maiden, she would do so, 
**provided she would have me.’’ I think this 
is right. But as I was reared in the country 
I may be somewhat prejudiced. Early in life 
I was transplanted from the farm to the great 
metropolis of America to finish my education 
and catch a bit of business training. During 
my stay in the large city I naturally made 
the acquaintance of many very pretty and ac- 
complished young girls, and must say I had 
avery agreeable and most fascinating ac- 
quaintance among a large circle of what we 
used to call ‘‘our set.’” But as time went on 
and I was at last installed as foreman ina 
large business house, I looked about me for 
a wife, not finding myself just suited among 
my circle of acquaintances. I accidentally 
found a dark-eyed and rosy-cheeked country 
maiden down in Connecticut, who suited me, 
and I ventured to ask her to become my wife; 
and now that 27 years have passed away since 
we were wed, I feel that I — 9 avery high 
tribute to country girls as good, sensible help- 











Skunk (five seconds later): Smoke—cigar- 
ette smoke! Oh, my, bring me the camphor 
bottle, quick!—[Up to Date. 


mates. But of course there ure country girls 
and country girls, although in my judgment, 
young man, you are less liable todraw a 
blank among country lasses.—[Old Fashion. 


Grease Spots Versus Tim Smith.—What is the 
matter, Mrs Gay? you look disconsolate. A 
child’s frock all wheel grease?—well, that is 
a sorry sight. You can do nothing with it? 
Yes, you can. Get me some fresh lard and 
I’ll rub it on the spots, scrape it off with a 
knife and rub on more and more, then, with 
clean soap and water, rub out the lard spots. 
What’s that you say—John Ross in bad com- 
pany, going about with Tim Smith, trying to 
reform him? Well, why not? Let us call 
Tim wheelgrease, call John lard—don’t you 
see? So far, so good—but we, soap and water, 
must come forward and help. I doubt if soap 
and water would have done much for this 
frock without the lard first. You and I alone 
could not do much with Tim Smith, but with 
John for a medium I think we can wash him 
clean of the sin of intemperance; we will try. 
We may save him and others. Oh, the trouble 
is we soap and water people are not doing our 
part. Here is your frock—mipus the grease 
spots—and a sermon thrown in.—/Wild 
Cassie. 


Just for Fun. 


‘*My pa’s an Odd Fellow,’’ boasted a little 


boy. ‘‘My pa’s a Freemason,’’ replied the 
other, ‘‘an’ that’s higher, for the hod fellows 
wait on the masons!”’ 


An idea: ‘‘An’ phwat are yez a-doin’ 
wid that pig in the sea?’’ ‘‘Shure, an’ I’m 
making salt pork av him afore I kill him.” 


Convict: I’m here for having five wives. 
—— How are you enjoying your lib- 
erty 


‘It is very kind of you, madam,’’ said the 
tramp, ‘‘to give me such a fine dinner.’’ 
‘*Don’t mention it, you poor man,’’ said the 
kind-hearted woman. ‘‘But I will repay 
you,’’ said the tramp, gratefully. ‘‘I’ll tell 
all my pals that you are a flinty hearted old 
termagant that ain’t never known how to 
cook nothin’ decent, so they’ll give your 
house the go-by, and won’t never bother 
you.’’ 


I heard that Bealey said he would 
What do you 
don’t think 


Yeast: 
trust me with his pocketbook. 
think of that? Crimsonteak: I 
there’s anything in it. 


He: Just think of it! 
seenied from a monkey. 
down, indeed! 


A Fervent Faith: Parson 
chising): Now, ’Rastus, yo believes dat de 
whale swallered Jonah, don’t yo? Rastus: 
Yais, pahson. Parson Johnson: Dat’s right, 
*Rastus, now tell me why yo’ believes it. 
Rastus: Cause I’d git wallopped ef I didn’t. 


Too Late. Clerk: Any one waiting on you, 
miss? Miss Pumpkinseed: Yes, I thank ye; 
Si Cloverdale has been waitin’ on me this 
two vears. 


They say man de- 
She: <A come- 


Johnson (cate- 


‘*My good woman, you see I can be of no 
service to you till you tell me what itis that 
troubles you.’’ ‘‘Weel, sir, [I’m thinking o’ 
getting married again.’’ ‘‘Oh,thatis it! Let 
me see; that is pretty frequent, surely. How 
many husbands have you had?’’ ‘‘ Weel, sir,’’ 
she replied in a tone less of sorrow than of 


AND DAUGHTERS 





bitterness, ‘‘this is the fourth. 1’m sure there 
never was a wummun sae completely tor- 
mented wi’ sic’ a set of deein men as I’ve 
been, sir.’’ 


*‘‘Mamma, I want some raisins.’’ Mamma: 
Well, take a handful. ‘‘Won’t you get them 
for me, mamma?—your hand is bigger’n 
mine.’’ 


An Irishman watching a game of baseball 
was sent to grass by a foul which struck him 
under the left rib. ‘‘A fowl was it? Begor- 
ra, I thought it was a mule.’’ 

Little Johnny: What is your papa’s busi- 
ness? 

Little Clarence: My papa is a poet. 

Little Johnny: Huh! hat ain’t a 
ness—it’s a disease. 


Health and Fortune Gone. 


One of New York’s Wealthy Citizens Overtaken 
with Misfortune. 


busi- 








HIS WIFE TELLS THE’ STORY. 
From the Standard-Union, Brooklyn, N Y. 

Mr Jacob Varian is a well-known resident of 
New York, whose home is now in the vicinity 
of the East River between Fifty-ninth and Six- 
tieth streets. At onetime Mr Varian, was a 
very prominent business man, but he retired 
several years ago with a handsome fortune. 

By one of those unexpected turns in the 
money market, Mr Varian,in his old age, 
found all his savings swept away, and the 
shock brought on an aggravated form of creep- 
ing paralysis, which the several medical men 
who were called to attend him pronounced in- 
curable. But strange to say, notwithstanding 
the dismal forebodings of the doctors, Mr 
Varian got well. This recovery coming to the 
ears of a Standard-Union reporter, who was 
short of copy, he went to Mr Varian’s house, 
and had the pleasure of finding the old gentle- 
man hale and hearty, and looking many years 
younger than the seventy-five winters that he 
has seen. 

Mrs Varian acted as spokesman, the husband 
nodding approval as she described his case. 

“Two years ago,”’ she said, ‘‘Mr Varian sud- 
denly lost control of his limbs. We were then 
in the country, and I had him moved at once 
to town and placed under the care of the 
family physician, who pronounced his com- 
plaint as creeping paralysis, for which he did 
not believe there was any cure. All his pow- 
ers were virtually dead, his appetite entirely 
failed, and his condition was seemingly hope- 
less. The doctor did allin his] power to give 
him relief, but was quite honest in his assur- 
ances that all he could do was to assuage the 
misery, without hope of cure. One day, while 
he was apparently in the last stages of the dis- 
eas@ for his limbs were swollen out of all pro- 
portion, dropsy having supervened, I received 
by mail from a friend, a newspaper clipping, 
extolling the virtues of Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills, and citing a case similar to my husband’s 
that they had entirely cured. I at once de- 
cided to try them, and began to give them to 
him according to directions. Before the first 
box was emptied his appetite beganto return, 
his digestion improved, and he was evidently 
on the road to recovery. Mr Varian continued 
to take the pills, and in all took about forty 
boxes, ell the time growing steadily better, 
and now is in perfect health, and can walk a 
mile or two every day and enjoys the exercise. 
No one was more astonished than the doctor, 
but with unusual liberality for a medical man, 
he recommended me to stick to the treatment, 
as I could do*no better.” 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are an un- 
failing specific for such diseases as locomotor 
ataxia, partial paralysis, St Vitus’ dance, 
sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous 
headache, the after effects of the grippe, pal- 
pitation of the heart, pale and sallow com- 
plexions, all forms of weakness either in 
male or female. Pink Pills are sold by all 
dealers, or will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, 50 cents a box or six boxes for 
$2.50 (they are never sold in bulk or by the 
100), by addressing Dr Williams’ Medicine 
Company, Schenectady, N Y. 


BED WETTING CURED. Sample FREE 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bioomington,I] 








